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A TRIBUTE TO BENNY GOODMAN 


BY 
JESS STACY 
AND THE FAMOUS SIDEMEN 


Let’s start by saying, plainly and jazz-wise, that this is a 


record of some wonderful music, a sample of all the best 


that came out of the exciting Swing era of the ’thirties 


under the inspiration of the genius of Benny Goodman. 


Some of Goodman’s greatest numbers are recreated here 
by some of the men who played with him—Ziggy Elman, 
Heinie Beau, Vido Musso, Charles Gentry, Murray 
McEachern, Babe Russin, Ted Vesely, Allan Reuss, Artie 


Shapiro, Al Hendrickson, Nick Fatool and others—under 


the leadership of one of the greatest Goodmanites of them 
: 4 all, the pianist Jess Stacy. This adds up to a wonderful 
Be: session of instrumental jazz and sensitive piano solos. . . 
a record you must hear! 

BUT WAIT! . . . there is another reason why you must 
hear this record. An increasing number of jazz followers 


are also hi-fi enthusiasts and we can safely claim that this 


is technically one of the finest recordings ever to have been 
issued in the jazz category. ‘The sound leaps from the 
loudspeaker, the rhythm section stands out and the 
instruments separate to give a three-dimensional effect. 
This is true high fidelity recording (for the hi-fi-wise, the 
best results are to be obtained by observing the B.S.L. 


high frequency roll-off characteristic). 


THE TITLES INCLUDE: 


LET’S DANCE ; KING PORTER STOMP ; WHERE OR WHEN ; 
GEE BABY AIN’T IT GOOD TO YOU; WHEN BUDDHA 
SMILES ; I MUST HAVE THAT MAN; ROLL ’EM ; DON’T 
BE THAT WAY ; BLUES FOR OTIS FERGUSON ; SOMETIMES 


I’M HAPPY ; SING SING SING ; YOU TURNED THE TABLES 
ON ME; DOWN SOUTH CAMP MEETIN’; GOODBYE 


and all on one 12-inch London L.P. 


LTZ-K 15012 


What music! What a record! What a buy! 


4 LOND 


JAZZ SERIES 


es, LONDON RECORDS, 
division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 
I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.g 
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Over at Jimmy Ryan’s on West Fifty 
Second Street, Manhattan, the East 
Coast’s Number One New Orleans tradi- 
tional jazz band is entering its fifth 
straight year at this famous jazz spot. 
The phenomenal success of Wilbur de 
Paris and his band comes as no surprise 
to their enthusiastic followers, but it is 
nevertheless worthy of a little analytical 
study. The reasons are simple. 

First, the de Paris aggregation believe 
in good stage presence and every man 
puts his best foot forward to faithfully 
interpret the repertoire of over 300 tunes 
in the true tradition and spirit of Mor- 
ton and Oliver. The jazz they play is 
not a watered, synthetic substitute for 
the real thing. This is swashbuckling, 
swinging jazz that rares back and kicks 
out. Yet, unlike the early: groups of 
Morton and Oliver, the terminology, 
“Wilbur de Paris and his New New 
Orleans Jazz’, is just what the name 
implies. Wilbur's arrangements provide 
ample solo space, which, coupled with 
distinctive polish and compelling swing, 
give the music a happy, bright stylization 
unique in traditional jazz. 

The other reason for the success of 
the de Paris band is the front line—Wil- 
bur, leader and trombone, brother Sidney 
de Paris, trumpet and tuba, and Omer 
Simeon, clarinet. The loss of any one 
of these stalwarts would drastically effect 
the entire orchestral makeup. That 
Wilbur, Sidney and Omer comprise an 
invaluable, smoothly integrated team, 
perfected only through years of close 
association with each other, is an estab- 
lished fact. A glance into the musical 
bibliographies of this superb trio will 
reveal the cogent, underlying factors 
leading to the band’s success. 
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WILBUR DE PARIS 


AND HIS 


NEW NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 


GEORGE W. KAY 


Wilbur de Paris, fifty-four year old 
bachelor who neither drinks nor smokes, 


_ presents an impressive picture of a digni- 


fied, clear-thinking, articulate leader, 
composer and arranger. A _ native of 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, Wilbur started 
his career working with his father in 
one of his plantation shows. He played 
peck horn (alto saxhorn) in tent shows, 
circuses, carnivals and vaudeville (TOBA 
circuit) and at the age of sixteen, heard 
his first jazz in New Orleans as a mem- 
ber of a summer tab show that played 
the Lyric Theatre. There he met and 
sat in with Louis Armstrong at Tom 
Anderson’s (Wilbur played C melody 
sax) as well as with Armand J. Piron, 
whose orchestras played the leading 
Crescent City social functions for over 
a decade. In the early thirties Wilbur 
was holding his own as a first rate trom- 
bonist in many big bands of the era. 
His name appears on many 1930 sessions 
for Victor by Morton’s Hot Peppers, and 
in the late forties he spent many musi- 
cally enriching months with that unsur- 
passed teacher, Duke Ellington. His 
section can be heard on many Ellington 
Victors and on Duke’s tremendous Musi- 
craft session (recently reissued by the 
World Record Club). 


EXPERIENCE 

It is the culmination of years of 
experience with all types of groups that 
Wilbur has evolved his original and 
characteristic style. His high, dry, 
melodic tone contrasts with his expres- 
sive “burry” low register growl, recal- 
ling somewhat the late Jimmy Harrison 
or Holton Jefferson. Never one to hog 
a solo spot, Wilbur builds successive 
choruses with such skill that his long 
trombone solos seem to melt unobtrus- 
ively into the ensemble framework of 
the supporting instruments. 

Sidney de Paris is probably better 
known than his brother Wilbur. Recog- 
nized as the unchallenged master of the 
mute, Sidney’s biting, impassioned 
trumpet can be heard on countless jazz 
classics. A few of the numerous record- 
ings featuring Sidney in large and small 
groups, include those by Fletcher Hen- 
derson, Charlie Johnson, McKinney’s 
Cotton Pickers, Sidney Bechet, Jelly Roll 
Morton, Art Hodes and Tommy Ladnier. 
An excellent example of his direct, ex- 
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plosive attack can be found on Art 
Hodes’ Decca recording, “Liberty Inn 
Drag” and his adroit, ingenious manipu- 
lation of mutes is unsurpassed in his 
two superb solos in “The Martinique” 
(Felsted EDL 87010). Recently Sidney 
directed his talents to the tuba, an 
instrument he blows with uninhibited 
delight. His pleasant, bouncing tuba 
solo on “Hot Lips” (Atlantic 1219) pro- 
vides a rollicking, joyful twist to this 
nostalgic old standard. One of the 
greatest fundamental jazz trumpeters of 
all time, Sidney de Paris represents a 
tremendous force in both traditional and 
mainstream jazz. 


OMER SIMEON 

Omer Simeon is considered by many 
to be the world’s greatest living New 
Orleans’ clarinettist. Born in New 
Orleans in 1907, he made his name in 
Chicago during the 1920's with Charles 
Elgar, Jelly Roll Morton, King Oliver, 
and Luis Russell. Later he was associ- 
ated with the big bands of Earl Hines 
and Jimmy Lunceford. Some of his best 
efforts can be heard with his brother’s 
present band; his beautiful and enthra!l- 
ling solos on “Prelude In C Sharp 
Minor” (Felsted EDL87010), ‘“Shreve- 
port Stomp” (Atlantic 143), and “In A 
Persian Market” (A440) are all extremely 
hot. On the latter he “takes off” on 
the heels of a short, off-key piano inter- 
polation by Fitzpatrick, and that musical 
device popularized by Jelly Roll—the 
break—is restored with all its emotional 
impact. Simeon literally soars on this 
freely improvised “dirty toned” solo, 
punctuated by the stop-time-beat by the 
entire band. Jelly Roll would have 
placed his unreserved stamp of approval 
on this performance. 

The rhythm section of the de Paris 
band has changed several times since 
1951. Wilbur insists on a loose, flexible, 
swinging rhythm section, as contrasted 
with the more rigid ragtime beat of most 
revival groups. Currently Sonny White, 
who has played with Willie Bryant, 
Bechet, Benny Carter and Billie Holiday, 
is on piano; Lee Blair, banjo, who played 
with Jelly Roll Morton, Luis Russell 
and Louis Armstrong; and George Foster 
who has played drums with Fess Wil- 
liams, Ovie Alston and Chick Webb. 

The new Wilbur de Paris 12 in. LP 
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GROUP RECORDS 


LATEST RELEASES | 


SESSION 
Featuring Clifford Brown, Maynard Ferguson, 
Clark Terry (trumpets), Harold Land (tenor sax), 
Herb Geller (alto sax), Richie Powell (piano), 
Max Roach (drums), 12” LP EmArcy EJL 103 


DINAH WASHINGTON 

. AFTER HOURS WITH MISS D. 
A Foggy Day. Am I Blue. 
I Let A Song Go Out Of My Heart. 
Pennies From Heaven. Love For Sale. 
with accompaniment featuring 
Ricky Henderson (alto sax). 
Paul Quinichette (tenor sax), 
Clark Terry (trumpet). 10’ LP EmArcy EJT 501 


DUKE’S VALVE 
Juan Tizol, 
with Willie Smith (alto sax). 7’ EP EmArcy ERE 1503 


ALTO JUMP 
Featuring Pete Brown and 
Marshall Royal (alto sax). 7’ EP EmArcy ERE 1504 


INTRODUCING JOE GORDON Vol. I 
Featuring Joe Gordon (trumpet). 


7’ EP EmArcy ERE 1505 


A PYE-NIXA SPECIAL! 
Blues and.....by JOSH WHITE 


on PYE-NIXA NJL 2 
recorded under the supervision of DENIS PRESTON 


HAS BEEN AWARDED “THE NEWS CHRONICLE 
GOLD MEDAL LIGHT RECORDING OF THE MONTH’”’ 
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on Atlantic 1219. is the fourth of a series 
by the present band and Wilbur feels, 
with justification, that it is his best. 
Recorded in New York in April 1955, 
Wilbur used in addition to the already 
mentioned musicians, Wendell Marshall, 
bass, with Adolphus Cheatham, trumpet, 
being added for “Mardi Rag”, “Milen- 
berg Joys” and “Hot Lips”. The other 
tracks are “Are You From Dixie”, 
“Yama Yama Man,” “Flow Gently. 
Sweet Aston,” “Madagascar” and 
“March of the Charcoal Grays” (a 
parody on the bustling young Madison 
Avenue junior executives in their gray 
flannel suits). The entire set represents 
an array of excellently played rags and 
stomps (no blues numbers) abounding in 
good solos and perfect ensemble co- 
hesion. 
NANNY GOAT VIBRATO 

The fine liner notes by Whitney Bal- 
liett deserve special comment. As 
Balliett states, there have been inevitable 
comparisons of the de Paris band’s style 
with that of Turk Murphy. Wilbur de 
Paris, as quoted by Balliett, has this to 
say: “Playing old numbers doesn’t make 
jazz. ... For instance, my playing of 
Jelly Roll’s “The Pearls” is slow. Turk 
Murphy plays it faster. Jelly had to 
confine it to 3:15 time limit when he 
recorded it, so he had to speed it up 
from its original tempo. The motiva- 
tion of my playing and Turk’s playing is 
not the same. He had to go by the 
record. I knew Jelly well. I lived right 
next to him in New York. We've got 
an institution for that music. Murphy’s 
band is recreating but we are playing 
exactly as the earlier musicians would 
be playing if they were alive today. It 
does not stand to reason that with the 
technical advances we have they would 
have the nanny-goat vibrato today they 
had then”. 

In an interview with Wilbur at his 


Photographs by Duncan Schiedt and Robert Parenti 
T. Right: Wilbur De Paris: Be'ow: Sidney De Paris: 
Omer Simeon: Page |. Geo Kay and De Paris beside 
the Jazz Journal Poster outside Ryans. 


Greenwich Village apartment. | fur-her 
questioned him on this subject. Here are 
some of his reflections: 

“What I said about Turk’s music. as 
reported by Balliett, is true in my__gp- 
inion. I don’t mean to convey that Turk 
Murphy’s band does not play lively and 
good jazz, but it is not the same kind of 
jazz we play. I first heard Turk when he 
was playing with Lu Watters on the 
West Coast. I was out there on two 


occasions, once with Ella Fitzgerald's 
I enjoyed 


band and later with Duke. 


their music at that time and I entoy 
Turk’s present band. But what they play 
is ragtime. basically, and not the kind of 
iazz our bands play”. Duke Ellington: 
“I went with Ellington just to see what 
made him tick. It was a lasting and in- 
valuable musical experience for me. 
Actually, Duke’s music is a kind of 
Dixieland in an advanced form; free, 
imaginative, emotional jazz. Ellington 
builds his band around the individual 
artist and he brings out the very best in 


concluded on page 31 
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Suddenly jazz commercials and jazz 
advertisements are everywhere. They 
appear on the radio, on television, in 
newspapers and magazines. Jazz has be- 
come a respectable part of the home life 
of Americans. A furniture store adver- 
tizes an adjustable lounge chair called 
“The Swing King”. A _ pretty model 
appeared on a television commercial 
wearing a sweater described as having 
“bold, uninhibited, soul-satisfying 
stripes”. Later on you will see that I am 
not making up anything. The sweater add 
has nothing to do with Bessie Smith or 
King Oliver but I suspect that the add 
does tie-in with the “jazz jersey” selling 
campaign of a company called Security 
Mills. A smart, expensive boot shop in 
Beverly Hills advertizes a man’s shoe 
called “The Natural Shag’, with a ripp- 
ling rhythm sole. 

Animated cartoon commodities may 
be seen shimmying like our Sister Kate, 
or dancing to the jazz beat or sliding 
across the television screen like Hamp 
slides into the drums for that last, on- 
time beat. Canned food, soap, razors, 
beer and such things are dancing to jazz 
these days. 

Will jazz critics be playing a new jazz 
game? Will they be applying their critical 
powers to identifying the piano improvis- 
ing behind the can of tomato soup danc- 
ing across the television screen? Will 
jazz fans collect radio and television jazz 
commercials on tape? May I be excused 
if I refuse to stoop so low as to partici- 
pate in this decadent phase of jazz his- 
tory? 

CARTER AND THE COMMERCIALS 


Benny Carter was flown to New York 
to do some of this animated cartoon 
commercial work for a company called 
Storyboard Inc. As reported by the 
March 21 Down Beat, “On one day 
Benny did several spots for E-Z Pop 
Instant Drink Mix. The next day he com- 
pleted three musical abstract spots for 
Van Camp’s Pork and Beans, Tenderoni 
and Beanie-Weanies......... Carter wrote 
the themes for the spots and the men 
improvised on them behind the commer- 
cials”. You can see that I am not making 
up a fantasy. I read it with my own two 
non-plussed, disbelieving eyes. The men 
with Carter are Teddy Wilson, Lucky 
Thompson, Ernie Royal, Jimmy Cleve- 
land, Charlie Shavers, George Duvivier 
and others. Turk Murphy, Shorty Rogers, 
Shelly Manne and Dizzy Gillespie have 
also worked for Storyboard Inc. 

If anyone is at a loss to understand 
why the art form of jazz is dying, stand 
back and take a good look at one of the 
main reasons. There it is. The bitterest 
part of this shocking trend is not that 
jazzmen sell out to commercialism. More 


BERTA WOOD 


NEW TRENDS 
NEW FACETS 


bitter than that is the inescapable, sting- 
ing knowledge that they sell out so 
cheaply. I know that I shall not be able, 
ever again, to hear the piano of Teddy 
Wilson without a montage of beanie- 
weanies, pork and beans and tenderoni 
rising silently in my mind. One begins 
to think of these musicians in terms of, 
they had so much... . 

There are many falling stars these days. 
Why is one stung so deeply with hurt 
when the great ones fall? Benny Carter 
and Teddy Wilson are very intelligent 
jazzmen. The answer to what they are 
doing has to be found somewhere out- 
side the intellect for the intellect gives no 
clue to this riddle of artistic existence. 

What a cheap and ugly example it is 
to set before the struggling, rising young 
jazz musicians. It is fortunate that our 
young West Coast traditionalists are real- 
istically inclined. They are playing the 
way they want to play and the way they 
feel like playing and the jazz music 
business can go to hell. It is a very 
healthy attitude and very good for the 
future of jazz music. Time and circum- 
stance may wear some of them down but 
I hope that it does not. 


THE VOGUE “DOSSIER” 


If anyone can find a copy of the Sept. 
15, 1955 Vogue magazine, it will be well 
worth whatever effort is involved. A 
“Jazz Dossier” appears in that issue and 
I] regard it as the most decadent jazz item 
to be found in the total history of jazz. 
A peak has been reached. The “Dossier” 
is six pages in length and generous with 
photographs of important jazz men 
from King Oliver to The Modern 
Jazz Quartet. Jazz is being used 
to sell lipstick and expensive even- 
ing dresses. The commercial adver- 
tizing mind will be clever, indeed, who 
tops the Basie-and-the-blues sales pitch. 
The blues are the subject of this item 
and do you know what the blues are? 
“The blues” are the colors of the two 
dresses being advertized. One is an ice- 
blue, cool, blue note of a dress. The 
other cool blue note is in the peacock 
color region. The prices are quoted. 
About 125,00 dollars and about 60,00 
dollars. 

If you refuse to believe what I am 
saying, that is understandable. I know 
how you feel. I didn’t want to believe 
it either. 

The corruption of any creative art is 
always an extremely hot subject, pro and 
con. There is nothing new about it. There 
were fierce, hot contentions about it 
through the many generations behind us 
and there will be hot and fierce battles 
fought about it in the unborn generations 
ahead of us. 

It is unfortunate for jazz that our 
society is the most anti-art in the exis- 
tence of human history. 
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A WISE WAY TO GO 

As the reunion of mainstream jazz 
with the so-called modern-progressive 
factions begins, there is a new cleavage 
into new hostile camps and a new war 
comes into focus—the war of authentic 
art versus commercialized art. When Turk 
Murphy signed with Columbia, his in- 
volvement was inevitable. One would like 
to know the answer to why he did it, 
as one would like to know the answer 
to why any mainstream jazzman goes 
commercial. Is this what happens when 
jazz becomes respectable and acceptable 
to the society in which it lives? 

When a jazz musician signs a contract 
with a recording company, there should 
be clauses in that contract protecting the 
artist from commercial activities. The 
jazz musician has every moral right to 
break a contract that forces him to play 
commercial jazz music. There should be 
some changes made. 

Authentic jazzmen have been tradit- 
ionally expert at maintaining their artis- 
tic dignity. They will say nothing about 
it. Often they have not bothered to defend 
themselves against scurrilous attacks, pre- 
ferring to remain silent and stubborn 
about their ideals. It is a wise way to go. 
The tidal waves of commercialism have 
washed over some of them many times 
and they have not been affected. They 
are deserving of honor and respect. 

In the next room, as I write, Alex Hill's 
recording of Stompin’ Em Down is be- 
ing played behind a second-rate television 
serial and, of course, the action is crime 
and violence and the setting is an evil 
dive in Singapore. This afternoon I wat- 
ched a television add for popcorn. The 
corn was popping to the rhythm of rim 
shots on a drum. 


SHOP FOR YOUR JAZZ! 


We have all the latest jazz releases 
and the finest choice of jazz books 
and magazines in the country. We 
have secondhand jazz records for 
every preference and a world-wide 
postal service. We are a member of 
the J.R.R.A. and jazz specialists. 


Shop in person, write or *phone 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP FOR YOUR JAZZ! 


52 Charing Cross Road 
London W.C.2 


Telephone: TEM 2315 
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There have been several occasions 
recently when people who have been 
fortunate enough to have visited New 
Orleans, or other parts of the States, 
have come along to hear the present 
Ken Colyer band. It is a mark of the 
greatness of this band that in each case 
praise has been lavished upon them, for 
praise from those who are in the position 
to make first-hand comparisons between 
them and Louis, Kid Ory or George 
Lewis is especially noteworthy. After a 
particularly memorable session recently, 
one of these fortunates told me: “I have 
had two greater kicks in my life than 
tonight, and both of these were when 
listening to the Ory band in San Fran- 
cisco.” 

In May, 1954, Ken Colyer became dis- 
satisfied with the band he was then lead- 
ing and decided to disband it. A period 
of uncertainty followed whilst Ken tried 


to build up a new group to take with j 


him to Germany. Mac Duncan and Ian 
Wheeler were hired shortly before the 
band left the country and John Bastable 
made the trip to join the group early 
in 1955. The only original man from 
Colyer’s first group was bassist Dick 


Smith. 
THE DRUMMER 
The present band been to- 
gether now for nearly eighteen months. 
A lot has happened in this time, but 
the biggest strides have been made dur- 


ing the last nine months or so. This | 


may be due to the extra impetus given 
to the band since Colin Bowden, on 


drums, joined them at the end of last 


summer. Colin’s drumming was_ just 
what was needed; he really swings, hav- 
ing the good sense not merely to lay 
down the beat, which bass and banjo 
can do perfectly well, but to concen- 
trate on accentuation polyrhythm. 
His drumming is in the Baby Dodds vein, 
full of light and shade. It is also ex- 
tremely logical, without those sudden 
outbursts of sound for no reason at all 
that are so typical of British drummers. 


His grasp of the New Orleans style of © 


drumming, enables him to generate the 
wonderful driving beat which is charac- 
teristic of the best New Orleans jazz. 
The rhythm section which Ken Colyer 
has built up is truly remarkable and 
for sheer swing, it is without precedent 
in this country. Rhythm sections have 
always been the bane of European jazz, 
but here, at last, is one which breaks 
with that grim tradition. Apart from 
Colin Bowden, there is John Bastable on 
banjo and Micky Ashman on bass. It is 
John Bastable who lays down the basic 
beat: I have never heard a more rock- 
steady banjo player. In most cases banjo 
players, in endeavouring to stabilize the 
rhythm, end only by dragging lament- 
ably. But this is not the case with John 
Bastable. Nor should it be imagined 


that his firm beat is in any way mechani- 
cal. If the tempo of a number increases, 
as it is bound to do if a band is really 
swinging, John Bastable is right with it, 
ensuring that the advancing tempo is con- 
trolled and not erratic. 

Micky Ashman’s bass playing has 
a wonderful buoyancy combined 
with great drive which imparts a tremen- 
dous lift to the band. But the main 
thing about the rhythm section is_ its 
inner cohesion. The Ken Colyer rhythm 
section fits together and, combined with 
its natural drive, generates a real, swing- 
ing beat. 

The front line, which started so 
shakily when the band was first formed, 
is now playing with complete assurance 


and mastery. From the point of view 
of pure technique, they are the equal 
of any group playing traditional jazz 
in this country: from the point of view 
of jazz technique, they are far in advance. 
The tonal quality of the front line is 
quite exceptional: there is none of the 
raucousness which we once expected 
from European traditional bands, nor the 
dullness which the professionals bring 
with them when they turn to jazz; nor 
that strident blasting which so often 


JOHN 


Ken Colyer’s Jazzmen 


REDDIHOUGH 


covers a lack of tonal subtlety. In 
addition the front line do not leave it 
entirely to the rhythm section to provide 
the beat, the swing in the Colyer band 
comes from all sections. 

The biggest surprise in the band is 
trombonist Mac Duncan who, over the 
past few months, has improved to such 
an extent that I would not hesitate to 
describe him as the most outstanding 
traditional trombonist in this country to- 
day. He has become a tremendously 
rhythmical player, with the appropriate 
swinging phrase and tone to complement 
the rest of the band. His use of that 
neglected and much spurned thing, glis- 
sando, is highly rhythmical, sometimes 
covering, aS an extension of vibrato, 
whole phrases. 

IAN WHEELER 

Clarinettist Ian Wheeler has now 
settled down and plays with a full and 
mellow tone. With his considerable 
technical ability, he is able to provide 
a flow of ideas which are the perfect 
foil for the brass horns. His playing 
is not a copy of any New Orleans 
clarinet player, for he has managed to 
develop a distinctive style of his own, 
without losing his highly rhythmical 
qualities. 

Lastly, the man who sparks the whole 
band and who has moulded it around 
himself, Ken Colyer. He has never 
played as well as he is doing right now, 
and this is undoubtdely because he has 
at last found a group of men capable of 
playing New Orleans jazz in the best 
tradition. Ken visited New Orleans 
largely to find out how the music he 
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loves so much really is played, and to 
study jazz from those who created it— 
hence his knowledge of how a band 
really should sound. I have been with 
Ken when he has been explaining the 
techniques peculiar to New Orleans jazz- 
men, and have seen the improvements 
which his knowledge has produced. It 
is not of the slightest use endeavouring 
to incorporate into New Orleans jazz the 
tricks used in subsequent jazz styles: 
they just do not fit into the pattern of 
New Orleans jazz music. Ken realises 
this, and believes that to understand the 
music at all it is necessary to approach 
it with a certain humility. It is a pity 
for jazz that no one else has acted on 
this simple truth. 


FREEDOM AND RELAXATION 

He himself has succeeded in becom- 
ing a first class New Orleans lead horn 
player. The elements of his playing are 
the traditional and really worth-while 
ones, best suited to an improvising New 
Orleans group. There is a sense of free- 
dom and relaxation in the way he main- 
tains the basic melodic structure of a 
number—the melodic line always being 
patterned in such a way that a real swing 
is developed. He has the ability to accen- 
tuate the rhythm so that the music is 
loosened and really starts to flow, and 
his excellent tone—fully rounded yet 
highly personal—constitutes a_ style 
which is at all times highly rhythmical 
and inspired. 

It would be wrong, however, to think 
only of the individual playing of the 
iazzmen: the important thing is the band 
as a whole. The Ken Colyer group is 
a New Orleans band, but it is not just 
a bunch of imitators. They long since 


left the s:age of imitation, of learning 
the rudiments: their music now is sure 
and authoritative—they are playing in 
the true New Orleans idiom. 

Mention should also be made of the 
skiffle group. Ken has been doing skiffle 
numbers for several years now and has 
developed a distinctive style of his own. 
I remember Big Bill Broonzy, when he 
was over here a short while ago, saying 
how much he liked Ken’s style. Ken 
sings and plays guitar in the same 
relaxed way that he leads on trumpet. 
His delivery is soft and “lazy”, the way 
good blues singing should be. 


BOB KELLY 

Talk of the skiffle group brings us 
to the latest addition to the Ken Colyer 
group, blues and boogie pianist Bob 
Kelly, who at present does all the inter- 
mission work. Bob Kelly’s rendition of 
such traditional numbers as ‘“Fisherman’s 
Blues”, “East St. Louis Blues” and 
“Honky Tonk Train Blues” shows great 
promise. He achieves considerable swing, 
produces a fine tone, and his voice and 
diction are excellent. 

Lastly, a word about recordings. The 
present group visited the studios on 
March the 8th, when “Maryland My 
Maryland”, “Dippermouth Blues,” “All 
The Girls Like The Way |] Walk” and 
“The World Is Waiting For The Sun- 
rise’’ were recorded. The band was play- 
ing well that evening, and some good 
records resulted, although the sound of 
the band was not completely satisfac- 
torily captured. Decca have promised 
to consider recording a live club session, 
and, as this is probably the only way 
in which to achieve really satisfactory 
results, | hope that they will do this. 


The critic can only make comparisons 
and draw his conclusions from them. 
Comparatively, the present Ken Colyer 
group is far better than any other group 
that I have heard in this country. Ken 
I realise, knows of improvements that 
could be made, but to know what they 
are one would either have to be psychic 
or to have visited New Orleans and 
learnt from its creators all about the 
idiom. 
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ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
OVERSEAS—TAX FREE 


U.K. E.Ps/L.Ps — POST AND 
PACKING FREE 


AGATE & CO., LTD. 


(Ken Lindsay, manager) 
in association with Dobell’s 
Record Shop 


77 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
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AUTHENTIC JAZZ 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


“J ELLY-ROLL” MORTON and his Red Hot Peppers 
Doctor Jazz Stomp; Jungle Blues; Seattle Hunch; Shoe Shiner’s Drag; 
Low Gravy; Harmony Blues; The Chant; 


*(Piano Solo by Jelly-Roll Morton) DLP1016 


JOH i] N Y DO D DS Washboard Band 


Blue Washboard Stomp; Blue Clarinet Stomp, No. 1; Blue Piano Stomp; Weary City; 


Bull Fiddle Blues; Blue Clarinet Stomp, No. 2; Indigo Stomp; Bucktown Stomp DLP1073 


F L ETC H E R H E N D E R $ 0 N and his Connie’s Inn Orchestra featuring 


Coleman Hawkins and Rex Stewart. 


St. Louis Shuffle; Variety Stomp; 


My sweet tooth says I wanna (but my wisdom tooth says no); 


Roll on Mississippi, roll on; Singin’ the Blues (‘til my 
Daddy comes home); Oh! it looks like rain: 
Strangers; Sugar Foot Stomp DLP1065 


PRICES INCLUDING TAX 26/5d 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” r.p.m. records 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD (RECORD DIVISION) - 
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Freakish*; Jelly Roll Blues 


Drawing of Johnny Dodds 
reproduced by courtesy 
of ‘‘Melody Maker" 


8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET+-LONDON.- 
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This month’s musical activity featured 
three Jazz Concerts worthy of note: 
first, the musical scene at Central Plaza; 
then at Town Hall; and lastly at the 
Hunter College Auditorium. 

Central Plaza, long been associated 
with Dixieland and Swing, has been the 
home of many outstanding jam sessions. 
It is located in the lower East Side sec- 
tion of New York City in a five-storey 
building which houses five various-size 
ballrooms. The main ballroom is used 
for the jazz sessions, the seating capacity 
being 700 persons. Jazz concerts are given 
every Friday and Saturday night—one 
Dixieland or Traditional band, and one 
Swing band, playing continuous music— 
under the direction of Jack Crystal of 
Commodore Music Company. 

One of the first bands to open these 
sessions was the Fletcher Henderson band 
and since, such jazzmen as “Red” Allen, 
Max Kaminsky, Sidney Bechet, George 
Brunis, De Paris Bros., Roy Eldridge, 
Rex Stewart, Baby Dodds, and the late 
Sid Catlett, to name a few, have graced 
the bandstand. Oone of the momentous 
moments in Plaza history was the Sid- 
ney Bechet concert which drew 2,000 fans 
for a Friday and a Saturday night re- 
quiring the use of two ballrooms. The 
second largest crowd attended the “Hot 
Lips” Page Memorial Concert, and it is 
a tribute to Jack Crystal and the Central 
Plaza that they were able to donate 
$3,300°to the Page family. 

Roger Tilton produced a film short 
titled “Jazz Dance” which was filmed in 
its entirety at the Plaza during an even- 
ing when Jimmy McPartland, George 
Wettling, and Jimmy Archey were the 
featured musicians. This film has met 
with worldwide success. 


TONY PARENTI 


The Dixie group on the stand during 
my recent visit consisted of Tony Parenti, 
clarinet and leader; Henry Goodwin, 
trumpet; Andy Russo (ex-Pee Wee Ir- 
win), trombone; Hank Duncan, piano; 
Danny Barker, banjo; and Zutty Single- 
ton, drums. 

That fine veteran New Orleans clar- 
inetist Parenti really shone, for this is 
really his band of music, and his en- 
thusiasm is still that of a youngster play- 
ing at his first session. Tony told me he 
was going to Cincinnati to join the 
George Lewis band for a concert as 
Lewis had been taken seriously ill. The 
drumming of Zutty was as always great, 
and it was a pleasure to hear the fine 
trumpet of Goodwin. 

The second band was a Swing group, 
which featured Buck Clayton and J. C. 
Higginbotham assisted by clarinetist 
Heyward Henry (ex-Erskine Hawkins), 
veteran pianist Don Kirkpatrick, and 
drummer Panama Francis. Clayton was 
superlative on a swinging “Perdido”, and 
hearing Higgy’s wonderful ‘tram’ made 


DOUGLAS HAGUE 


reports on 


THREE CONCERTS | 


me wonder why some record company 
doesn’t record him. 

Our guest for the evening, tenor sax- 
man Bobby Jaspar, enjoyed the “happy” 
jazz and took the opportunity to talk to 
various of the musicians. It was interest- 
ing to hear revivalist Jack Fine, (a ‘Bix- 
man’ from way back) speak so highly of 
Chet Baker and Tony Fruscella, whom 
he feels retain a great deal of what made 
Bix so great. Jack, like many other jazz- 
men to whom I have spoken, feels that 
Bix was a “way-out” musician for his 
day. 

Orchids and thanks to all the musicians 
at the Plaza for their wonderful welcome 
to Bobby Jaspar and for making him 
feel at home in America — permanent 


address from now on. Especially remem- 
bered will be his surprise at hearing 
Buck Clayton speaking fluent French, 
and Henry Goodwin remembering him 
from the Nice Jazz Festival when Bobby 
was with the Bob Shots. All the music- 
ians expressed keen disappointment that 
Bobby had not brought along his horn 
to sit in on the session. 


TOWN HALL 


Elsewhere in New York at Town Hall, 
Erroll Garner was presented, accompa- 
nied by Eddie Colhoun and Denzil Best. 
Mr. Garner again proves that is one of 
the most exciting and original jazz pian- 
ists around. Running through numbers 
like “Caravan”, “Lullaby of Birdland”, 


A PARTY AT CENTRAL PLAZA 


Zutty Singleton with Mrs. Luciana 
Hague and Mrs. Margot Hague 


Hague and Jaspar talk to Buck Clayton 
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Tony Parenti chats with 
Bobby Jaspar and Henry Goodwin 


Bobby Jaspar and Jack Fine 
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“It’s All Right With Me”, and “Pent- 
house Serenade”, Garner held the audi- 
ence at his command throughout. Usually 
a concert of two hours’ duration by a 
trio could become slightly tedious, but 
Garner never faltered. The only break 
in the program was by conga drummer, 
Candido, who exhibited some fine per- 
cussive work. 

A great deal of Garner's success was 
due to superlative support by Calhoun 
on bass and Best on drums. Calhoun was 
solid, and Best demonstrated that he 
is still peerless with the brushes. 

The piano styling of the leader has 
not changed much over the years— 
beautiful openings to his numbers, that 
lagging beat and forceful chording. Some 
critics have said that Garner is limited 
because he is one of those who “plays 
by ear”. I can only hope that he never 
overcomes these supposed handicaps as 
it will surely end the unique, original, 
and distinct touch that not many others 
possess. 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


The AFM (American Federation of 
Musicians) Local 802 gave a concert at 
the Hunter College Auditorium. This 
was a combination Afro-Cuban and jazz 
session. The first half of the program 
featured the band of Tito Puente with 
Conga drummer Santamaria and Puente 
on vibes. The band’s closing number, 
“Drum Mambo”, was sparked by four 
percussionists. Puente proved to be a 
good leader and showman. 

The second half of the concert 
opened with sextet lead by Sahib Shihab. 
Readers may remember Shihab as “Ed- 
mund Gregory” on Thelonius’ “Round 
About Midnight” and on other Monk and 


Milt Jackson sessions under his present 
name, but he is now concentrating on 
baritone, rather than alto. His sextet 
featured many new faces. Kenny Burrell, 
guitar, and Tommy Flanagan, piano, 
both from Detroit; bassist Carl Pritt, an 
unidentified drummer, and trombonist 

Arnette Sparrow. The group was ex- 
tremely good especially as they had no 
more than a few days’ practice together. 
Shihab has improved greatly on the bari- 
tone and blew with taste and fine con- 
ception throughout. Arnette Sparrow on 
his brief solos sounded excellent. 

The concert was closed by a large 
band led by a veteran of the early bop 
days, Walter “Gil” Fuller. All the ar- 
rangements, and many of the composit- 
ions, were by Fuller, and featured ex- 
cellent solos from trumpeter Ray 
Copeland (heard on Esquire with Monk), 
Shihab (this time on alto), and Belgian 
tenorman Bobby Jaspar. A fine Fuller 
composition, “Awful Situation”, featured 
guitarist Burrell; a young man who will 
be heard a great deal in the future, judg- 
ing by his work at this concert. 

The programme was emceed by Leonard 
Feather and it gave the public a good 
chance to hear some of the new men on 
the local jazz scene. 


ADDED NOTES 


Although this writer was unfortunately 
not able to attend the Ted Heath Con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall, I wish to pass 
along this titbit to the anti-Heath brig- 
ade. The concert was a great success and 
was hailed almost en totem by the critics, 
fans, and jazz musicians alike. This con- 
cert will be released on Decca. 

Modern Jazz Quartet have been chosen 
to perform the first jazz concert in the 


history of the U.S. Naval Academy, at 
Hahan Hall in Annapolis. 

On Steve Allen’s TV show “Tonight” 
a good friend of European Jazz fans, the 
veteran cornetist, Rex Stewart, made a 
guest appearance. Interspaced during the 
interview with Steve, Rex played good 
versions of “When You're Smiling” and 
“Boy Meets Horn”—he told the audience 
that he is now writing his own book on 
jazz. On another evening the Billy Taylor 
Trio were guests and Eddie Condon’s 
group, with Eddie on guitar, Cutty Cut- 
shall on tram, Bob Casey on bass, Gene 
Schroeder on piano, and George Wett- 
ling on drums were also featured. 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
JAZZ CENTRE 


is now open 


Jazz Specialists in LPs, 78s, 
Second-Hand items and deletions, 
45s and EPs. 


ALL MAKES IN STOCK 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre. 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


(opposite the New Theatre and one minute 
from Leicester Square Tube Station) 


COVENT GARDEN 1380 


YOU MUST TRY... 


EXPERIMENTS WITH MICE! 


IN THE VEIN OF 


Sillie May 


Eric Delaney 


Benny Goodman 
Gerry Mulligan 
Stan Kenton 


PLAYED BY 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH and his Orchestra 


EXPERIMENTS WITH MICE coupled with APPLECAKE RA4185 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BIG BAND JAZZ 


With the gradual broadening of taste 
in jazz it is most gratifying to see the 
large swinging Negro bands once more 
coming back into favour, and to note 
that such exciting orchestras as Count 
Basie’s are once again catching the ear 
of the discerning. It has not been long 
since such groups were being dismissed 
contemptuously as Swing bands, and 
such names as Fletcher Henderson, Andy 
Kirk and Chick Webb were literally un- 
known to the newcomers to jazz. Even 
the name of Duke Ellington brought no 
smile of recognition to the faces of the 
jive dancers, and it was a minor tragedy 
of revivalism that any group containing 
saxophone section, plus more than two 
brass, were invariably labelled a swing 
band. 

In my humble opinion there is a great 
difference between the trivialities of 
swing music, and Negro big band jazz. 
Even at its best, Swing (i.e., Goodman 
and the Herman Herds) was a watered 
down, simplified version of what the 
Negro bands were doing—a commercial- 
ized package using jazz and near-jazz 
soloists as a background to riffs of the 
utmost banality. 


BASIE 


Basie, of course, trod the narrow path 
between big band jazz and Swing, for 
his music was based firmly on the blues. 
He relted on riffs played as a background 
for wonderfully creative jazz soloists but 
these riffs followed a logical pattern and 
were seldom flashy. Every detail of his 
“head” arrangements was included to 
help the complete composition—the 
antithesis of the Swing bands’ routine. 
The riff has always been a part of jazz, 
from the New Orleans groups to the 
large Negro orchestras. Even the great 
Jelly Roll used them and in the hands 
of such intelligent jazzmen as Count 
Basie, they become most effective. 

In later years the Negro bands, in 
order to live, jumped on the Swing band 
wagon and tried to water down their 
jazz to meet the requirements of this new 
gimmick. With their natural genius, the 
best | of these bands brought a new 
dignity to the music and the stiff, well 
drilled but meaningless technique of the 
white orchestras was lost in the free and 
easy playing of the coloured boys. With 
their natural feeling for jazz they brought 
Swing back to big band jazz, and with 
the playing of the Jimmie Lunceford 
Orchestra of the thirties and mid-forties, 
we had something which almost reached 
an art form. Lunceford, together with 
his arranger Sy Oliver, bridged the gap 
perfectly and at best produced many 
exciting, and musically satisfying, records. 
I can think of no white band which was 
able to do this. Compare the best of 
Goodman and Shaw with Basie or 


Lunceford and you will see just what 
I mean. 

Let us go further into the past. Rake 
out the records by Fletcher Henderson, 
Benny Moten or Luis Russell’s (and there 
was a band for you!) and you will find 
the music they played bears very little 
resemblance to Swing. And how about 
the larger Jelly Roll Morton groups com- 
plete with saxes and brass sections play- 
ing Jelly’s own compositions? Are not 
these Mortons jazz? Most certainly. 
Pay no attention to those who tell you 
otherwise. Small group improvisation 
may be a large part of jazz, but it is 
not the whole story. If Duke Ellington 
is not composing jazz music, then all 
that Jelly said, and tried to impress on 
everyone, is nonsense. 

Now that so much attention is being 
paid to what has been termed Main- 
stream jazz, I believe that there are 
a number of younger readers of Jazz 


Journal who would welcome a series of 
‘articles on the best of the large Negro 


orchestras. We were not worried with 


many definitions in the thirties and 
although we were rusty on our jazz 
history and unfortunately knew little of 
King Oliver and Bunk Johnson, we en- 
joyed our music. Perhaps we were rather 
too un-critical and missed a lot, but the 
purists of today are neglecting just as 
many great men. 

It is only now that such neglected 
artists as Buck Clayton, Trummy Young 
(largely due to Louis) and Ed Hall are 
beginning to receive the praise which 
is their due. Yet, they have all been 
playing for many years. Buck with pre- 
war Basie, Trummy with Lunceford and 
Ed Hall in all kinds of groups, but 
because none of them would fit into the 
neat little box labelled “New Orleans 
Archaic” or its larger size, “New Orleans 
style—general,” they have been ignored 
along with Coleman Hawkins, Bill Cole- 
man, Lester Young, Johnny Hodges, 
Benny Carter, Willie Smith, Dicky Wells 
and many more. For years Stanley 


concluded on page 36 


MELVIN MOORE, trumpet and JOE MARSHALL, dri ms, with the 
J.mmy Lunceford Orchestra 
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Me and my boys 
are hopin’ to 
come back and 
swing for y’all 
again real soon! 

Satchmo 
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JAM SESSION 


Honeysuckle Rose (06581) 
Blues (06582) 


Bunny Berigan (tpt); Tommy Dorsey 
({tmb); Fats Waller (p); Dick McDonough 
(zg); George Wettling (d). March 31, 
1937, New York. 


HMV B 8580 


This record, originally issued as “Jam 
Session At Victor”, has all the advant- 
ages and disadvantages which often dis- 
tinguish such sessions, but shows the late 
and very talented trumpeter Bunny Beri- 
gan in a small group setting instead of 
the usual big white swing bands of that 
era. Deriving his inspiration from Arm- 
strong. Bunny Berigan possessed a full, 
broad tone, powerful attack and ample 
technique which made him one of the 
best white trumpeters of the decade in 
which this was recorded. 

“Honeysuckle Rose” opens and closes 
with a series of breaks in between which 
are ensembles and solos by trombone, 
guitar, piano and trumpet. Although 
Tommy Dorsey plays in a virile manner 
he does not swing, and the same can 
be said of Dick McDonough’s guitar 
solo. The best solos are those by Beri- 
gan and Fats Waller, the latter rocking 


along in typical style and, as usual, a 
tower of strength in the rhythm section. 

“Blues” is a much more tasteful num- 
ber and here all the musicians give of 
their best. Opening quietly with muted 
trombone and guitar these two instru- 
ments are then joined by piano and 
drums. Still retaining the restrained 
mood Berigan and Waller follow with 
one solo chorus each. Dick McDonough, 
playing much better than on the first 
side, is the next soloist with Tommy 
Dorsey’s muted trombone behind him 
and accompanied by some _ beautiful 
piano work by Waller. The delicate but 
swinging support which Fats gives to the 
guitar solo really steals the limelight. 
Berigan and Dorsey, both playing open, 
are unleashed for a final ensemble 


chorus 
ERIC TOWNLEY 


BILLIE HOLIDAY AND HER 
ORCHESTRA 


(a) You Go To My Head (22921-1) 
(b) On The Sentimental Side (22282-2) 
(a) Bernard Anderson (tpt), Buster 
Bailey (clt), Babe Russin (tenor), Claude 
Thornhill (piano), John Kirby (bass), 
Billie Holiday (vocal). May 11, 1938, 

New York. 


(b) Buck Clayton (tpt), Benny Morton 
(tbn), Lester Young (ten), Teddy Wilson 
(piano), Freddy Green (guitar), Walter 
Page (bass), Joe Jones (drums), Billie 
Holiday (vocal). January 12, 1938. 
New York. 


PARLOPHONE R2566 


Although Billie Holiday is sometimes 
described as a Blues singer, it is as 
an interpreter of popular ballads such 
as these that she excels 

“You Go To My Head” has a short 
tenor introduction by Babe Russin, fol- 
lowed by Billie singing very plaintively 
—what has been described as the “urchin 
quality of her voice is much in evidence 
here. The tempo suits her and the song 
has the type of lyric that she can sing 
with great feeling. Apart from the vocal, 
Russin must be commended for a fine 
solo, and Claude Thornhill’s piano is 
in excellent taste. 

“On The Sentimental Side” is another 
grand standard, which Billie moulds to 
her own particular personality. The 
accompanying group is a different one, 
and it makes interesting comparison. The 
trombone of Benny Morton to be heard 
in a fairly straight solo, and his obbligato 
to Billie’s vocal, in the final chorus, is 
extremely pleasing. The rhythm section 
gives this side a lift for in addition to 
the piano of Teddy Wilson, excellent 
support comes from the famous rhythm 
men. 

Both performances can be recom- 
mended as typical of the art of Billie 
Holiday. The record is now deleted, but 
is well worth searching for in the 
second-hand shops. W. KEN FOALE 


JAZZWISE LABEL 


VICTOR FELDMAN MODERN JAZZ 
E.P. 104 Item from Carmen. Drecm. QUARTET 


.. . tradwise 


SYDNEY BECHET AND HIS FEET 


uncluttered setting. 


. pianowise 


E.P. 96 Opus one Tre Birre. 


. . « modwise 


20-058 the grand old man himself in the most 


ERIC SILK AND HIS SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND 


E.P. 100 London blues | want a girl. 


BENGT HALLBERG TRIO 


Alabama. Honysuckle rose. 


NISSE ENGSTROM TRIO 
E.P. 10! Bel ami. Groovin’ doctor. Destination J, J, JOHNSON QUINTET 
E.P. 97 Afternoon in Paris Teapot Elora Blue mode 


KAI WINDING SEXTET 
E.P. 98 Sid’s bounce. Broadway. Waterworks. 
A night on Bop mountain. 


Moon. | found a new baby. 


JIMMY DEUCHAR QUARTET 
E.P. 103 Dance little Lady. Dancing in the dark. 


1 Esquire Records Ltd., 76 Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.I. 


WARMERS 


Songwise 


Swingwise 


EP. 79. 


Stars fell on 
E.P. 105. 


. . . and likewise 


(MUS. 1810) 


CLEO LAINE 
E.P. 102 It wasa lover. Spread a little happiness 
You’re blase. 


NILS-BERTIL DAHLANDER QUARTET 
GEOFF TAYLOR ALL-STARS 


You’ve done something to my heart. 
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ENTER CLUB BASIE WITH A 
RESOUNDING CRASH 


In the past, Rik Gunnell has been 
associated with some notable failures— 
the Two Way Jazz Club and the Blue 
Room spring immediately to mind, and 
there are other clubs whose names have 
been lost in the mists of time. Not that 
we'd hold that against him for one 
minute. Some of his ideas were very 
good ones. He was the first person, 
for instance, to make a serious attempt 
to try and present good jazz in luxury 
surroundings. What he didn’t reckon on, 
of course, was the fact that the average 
jazz fan wants luxury surroundings only 
so that he can smash them up and then 
relax in the normal dank, sparsely 
furnished cellar. 

Nevertheless, Rik has always been one 
of the most consistently optimistic people 
around the jazz world that we know 
(apart from Eric Silk, that is), and we’re 
happy to report that he’s off again on 
a bigger, bolder and, so far, highly suc- 
cessful venture. Together with Bix 
Curtis, who has parted company with the 
Studio “51 after over four years, in order 
to take up a partnership in the concern, 
he launched the Club Basie on Saturday, 
2nd June. It was a raving night, and 
within half an hour of the Club’s open- 
ing both Bix and Rik were beaming with 
triumph. The Club was well on the way 
to becoming packed and the commis- 
sionaires were in danger of being 
smothered by the heaps of money 
accumulating behind the cash desk. 

The Club premises are in the Tavistock 
Restaurant, near the Garrick Theatre, in 
Charing Cross Road. They're in the 
cellar, of course; but a quite luxurious 
cellar. The walls are panelled and set 
with shaded mirrors and even the central 
suvporting pillars are encrusted in glit- 
tering glass. There are lots of chairs, 
but not so that you'd notice if you get 
there more than ten minutes after the 
doors open. It is a very large room, 
maybe as much as sixty feet square, but, 
on the opening night, it was packed to 
suffocation point. and that. we can 
assure you, is no idle choice of phrase. 

We got there at about eight o'clock. 
and already the bandstand was obscured 
by people hanging from the chandeliers 
and clinging to the walls by their finger- 
nails. All kinds of musicians played 
during the evening, including Kenny 
Baker, Kenny Graham, Jack Fallon, 
Keith Christie, Keith Bird, Harry Klein 
and Ronnie Scott, but the resident group 
looks like consisting of Dill Jones. Joe 
Harriott, Maior Holev, Dave Goldberg 
and Phil Seaman. The appearance of 
Ronnie Scott. who incidentally was blow- 
ing up a storm, was a major victory for 
B and R. Mr. Jeff Kruger had gone 
to the extent of inserting an advertise- 


ment in the Melody Maker ~ hile 
“Exclusive! RONNIE SCOTT 
appearing at the Florida and °51 only” A 
so it looks as though he’s got this jazz 
game all sewn up, or all round his neck 
or something like that. 

All in all, it was a pretty happy night 
for a lot of people and we have no 
hesitation in recommending the club to 
you. We're sure the Studio °51 won't 
mind if we suggest that healthy compe- 
tition is a good thing. Anyway, it’s nice 
to know that there are now two modern 
jazz clubs in the West End that are worth 
visiting on a Saturday evening. 


A COUPLE OF GREAT 
PRETENDERS 


This month’s cinema warnings concern 
two films called “Nightmare” and “It’s 
Great To Be Young”. Both are con- 
cerned with jazz to a greater or lesser 
degree; one more happily than the other. 

“Nightmare” has had a lot of publicity 
due to the presence of Billy May, who 
plays the part of a trumpet-playing band 
leader. Surprisingly enough, his playing 
is ghosted for him by Dick Cathcart, who 
did the same iob for Jack Webb in “Pete 
Kelly’s Blues”. The hero is a clarinet 
player/arranger, who's arrangements are 
“too far out, too progressive” (though 
to us they sounded like dixieland) and 
who plays long clarinet solos without 
moving his fingers at all! The amount 
of music in this film is negligible. 

“It's Great To Be Young” is a new 
British film about a co-ed school with 
a school orchestra that breaks off into 
traditional jazz at every possible oppor- 
tunity. The music for this is provided 
bv the Humphrey Lyttelton band, and 
there is a fair amount of it (about two 
whole numbers). It is a happy little 
film which should have a huge success 
with childrens’ matinees. The jazz is 
treated as though it is an enioyable and 
normal entertainment for children, which 
is an encouraging sign, and there are 
some stunning sixth form girls. It wasn’t 
like that when we went to school. The 
ubiquitous Ray Martin had a hand in 
the musical direction. 


“ANYTHING YOU CAN DO. 


When the New Musical Express joined 
forces with Lew and Leslie Grade to seek 
an iniunction against the Record Mirror 
recently, they almost created a precedent 
which could have stopped the Top Ten, 
Top Twenty and Hit Parade business 
dead in its tracks. Briefly, the NME 
accused the Record Mirror of substitut- 
‘ne Robert Earl's name for that of David 
Whitfield in their Top Records list, and 
then announcing rather pointedly that 
their list was more accurate than anvone 
else’s. Luckily the Court didnt uphold 
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this accusation, though it did become 
clear from reports of the case, that the 
Court had very little interest in the 
accuracy of the Best Sellers list in either 
paper. The right of the musical world 
to cook up its lists as best as it can was 
upheld vigorously. The Record Mirror's 
defence rested mainly on the statement 
that “the office boy must have mixed 
up the names”. Very understandable— 
after all, what do people expect—they 
should be wanting the lists checked, 
already ? 


TWO PROPHETS IN FOREIGN 
LANDS 


Lonnie Donegan, to whom we offer 
our congratulations, is currently convul- 
sing the United States. Our congratula- 
tions, we might add. are concerned with 
the money making side of his success. 
Lonnie would probably be the’ first to 
appreciate that congratulations from a 
jazz standpoint would be out of place. 
They are nonetheless sincere—after all, 
money is money and the major league 
is the major league. 

On the night of his departure for New 
York. closely chaperoned by Denis Pres- 
ton, the Chris Barber band was playing 
for the NJF at the Festival Hall Recital 
Room. We were interested to see what 
Chris would present in place of the 
speciality guitarist. Dick Bishop, from 
the skiffle group, was there of course, but 
rumour had it that a newcomer would 
participate in the skiffle spot. We missed 
the announcement, as we were outside 
on the terrace taking in the Summer air: 
but we were suddenly drawn inside by 
the sound of Lonnie’s voice, only maybe 
a little more authentic. The guitar play- 
ing. we suddenly realised. was a whole 
lot more authentic, and we peered round 
the curtain to see what was going on. 
On stage was a man who might well 
pass as a close relative of Lonnie’s, wear- 
ing a red jacket just like Lonnie’s and 
doing everything that Lonnie does— only 
better. 

We reckoned that the situation was 
somewhat fantastic at the time, and it 
doesn’t seem any more believable now, 
but doubtless Chris will have signed him 
up, so you'll soon get a chance to judge 
for yourselves. 

The man in question is called Johnny 
Duncan, and he comes from Tennessee 

-that’s right, he’s the real thing: and 
he’s in England for an indefinite period. 
He has already sung on a Carroll Levis 
show, where he did a Slim Whitman 
imitation; but he is wasted unless he is 
singing the Country Blues and Hill Billy 
songs that he sang at the Festival Hal? 
that night. Watch out for him—the 
Chris Barber band has got quite a find 


here. 
BRIAN NICHOLLS. 
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BOB BURNS: 
STANDARD — 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Smack Dab in The Middle; Big Red 
(COLUMBIA-CLEF LB10028—6s. 74d.) 


Though neither of these is Basie at 
his best, both are played with intensity 
and the swinging beat that one expects 
from this orchestra. 

The R. and B. number on the first 
side is mostly vocal by Joe Williams, 
sung in very much more authentic blues 
style than most of today’s so-called 
rhythm and blues exponents. The band 
gives Joe a really solid accompaniment 
sparked by the Count’s piano, but all 
the same, this is a performance slated for 
the commercial market. 

The reverse is a swinging instrumental 
with some exciting ensemble and section 
riffing, a good trumpet solo and some 
hot flute thrown in for good measure. 
Exciting to listen to, but not very 
distinguished. 

P.T. 


SIDNEY BECHET WITH CLAUDE 
LUTER ORCHESTRA 


Casey Jones; 12th Street Rag 
(VOGUE V2374—6s. 3d.) 


Bechet’s presence infuses the approp- 
riate swing into this version of a tune 
which has hardly been used properly 
since the days of Wingy Mannone. With 
noncholant gaiety, and the air of a mas- 
ter, he whips this not very distinguished 
band into a creditable performance 
which terminates, unfortunately, in a 
splutter of applause. “12th St. Rag” is 
merely dull, a waste of time. 

All health and strength to this master 
musician -while he cares to live in Europe, 
but one would like to see him with a 
small group, such as a quartet, his exu- 
berance matched with that ef some other 
Olympian figure. 


BERYL BRYDEN WITH THE 
DOWN TOWN JAZZ BAND 


I've got what it takes; Mama don’t 
allow it 


(COLUMBIA DC7I1—5s. 7d.) 


I like this and consider it proves some- 
thing about revivalist music. Here we 
have ease, enjoyment, highflown 
notions, and everything well under con- 
trol. This is the sort of singing to be 
recommended to jazz-minded females in 
these islands, unlike that of Miss Patter- 
son, who is up a blind alley. Beryl uses 
her own voice, sings pleasantly (apart 
from the occasional growl which just 
creeps in under the door) and has no 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


CORD 


MIKE BUTCHER: 


ideas about being a blues singer, or 
erecting a memorial to Bessie Smith. 
“Got what it takes” always was a 
pleasant tune, and no doubt a few aged 
citizens still have copies of the Clarence 
Williams version: “Mama” also pleases, 
and the band play well enough through- 


out. 
GB. 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 
ORCHESTRA 


Experiments with Mice; Applecake 
(PARLOPHONE R4185—Ss. 7d.) 


“Experiments” is the nursery rhyme 
“Three Blind Mice’, arranged by Johnny 
seven times and played in the styles 
associated with seven famous bands— 
Billy May. Benny Goodman Quartet, 
Glehn Miller, Eric Delaney, Gerry Mulli- 
gan Quartet, Sauter-Finegan, and Stan 
Kenton. 

It’s all good, lighthearted fun, and al- 
though it must, by necessity, be labelled 
“gimmick”, it is nevertheless brilliant in 
both conception and performance. The 
Miller and Kenton sequences both get 
as near to the original sound as is 
possible but there’s little to choose 
between any of the seven sequences, 
including an uproarious “dig” at Eric 
Delaney. 

Reverse side—a Dankworth original 
called “Applecake”’—is a showcase for 
the leader’s alto. He weaves some nice 
patterns and for my money, is still head 
and shoulders above his nearest rivals. 


LONNIE DONEGAN 
Lost John; Stewball 
(NIXA N15036—6s.) 


Here we have the latest Lonnie Done- 
gan Hit Parade aspirant. Judged from 
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this standpoint, it’s a very good disc, well 
up to the standard of ‘Rock Island Line’. 

This one is slanted rather more to- 
wards public demand however. Lonnie 
opens up with an aside to the record 
buying public regarding the ‘nice chorus’, 
and asking everyone to join in. I suppose 
that jazz is making some progress when 
pseudo country blues are considered com- 
mercial. 

A point to note on the label is that 
both numbers are credited ‘traditional 
arr. L. Donegan.’ He’s really sewing up 
all the ends nowadays. 

B.N. 


Lonnie Donegan (gtr. and lead vcl) and prob- 
ably Dick Bishop (gtr and vcl), Chris Barber (bs 
and vcl), Ron Bowden (washboard). 


COLEMAN HAWKINS AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Yesterdays; Bu-Dee-Daht 
(VOGUE V2370—6s. 3d.) 


“Yesterdays” is ‘Hawk’s’ tenor from 
beginning to end. The background of 
sustained notes from the other horns is 
dull, and plodding rhythm from the piano 
makes it sound old fashioned. Hawkins 
certainly knows harmony and improvises 
in his rhapsodic style. Personally I get 
tired of this wandering about, but there’s 
no doubt he is a great master. 

B.B. 


Coleman Hawkins (ten), Bud Johnson (bar), 
Dizzy Gillespie (tpt), Ciyde Hart (pno), Oscar 
Pettiford (bass), Max Roach (dms). 


HAWKSWORTH-VERRELL JAZZ 
GROUP 
Ring Dem Bells; Always 
(DECCA F-J10726—5s. 7d.) 

Am I supposed to take this seriously? 
Probably not, so I won't. Bill Le Sage 
pounds dem tubular bells on side 1, even 
essaying an ad lib solo, no less, which I 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Ruby Braff London LZ-N14022 **** 
Bob Burns Bud Shank—Bill Perkins Quartet 


Mike Butcher The Musings of Miles Esquire 32-012 ***** 
Stanley Dance Jay McShann and His Orchestra 


Keith Goodwin The Musings of Miles Esquire 32-012 ***** 
Gerald Lascelles Mezz Mezzrow at the Schola Cantorum 


Brian Nicholls Stu Williamson Quintet 
Peter Tanner Mezz Mezzrow at the Schola Cantorum 


Sinclair Traill Mezz Mezzrow at the Schola Cantorum 


Vogue V2376 ***** 


Brunswick LA 8735 **** 


London TKL93092 ***** 
London LZ-N 14030 **** 
London TKL93092 **** 


London TKL93092 ***** 
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GOODWIN: 


must try to do on the carillon at our 
village church sometime. The un-named 
harpsichordist may be Frank Horrox 
(What's that? And the same to you, too!) 

Eddie Blair (trumpet) and Don Rendell 
(tenor) are among the others involved. 
I hope they put their cheques to good, 
thirst-quenching purposes after the date. 
Drummer Verrell doesn’t solo . .. but 
you can bet that Hawksworth does! He’s 
my most unfavourite poll-winning bassist. 

M.B. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND 
HIS BAND 


Bad Penny Blues; Close Your Eyes 
(PARLOPHONE R4184—Ss. 7d.)... 


The leader’s muted trumpet is promin- 
ent throughout the first side, which 
appears to have no particular connection 
with other blues which have been written 
or played by other bands. It is certainly 
less inspired than their version of “Eyes”, 
an old pop of uncertain vintage. Both 
Fawkes and Turner toot happily around 
this theme, and the band sounds generally 
livelier. G.L. 


BUD SHANK—BILL PERKINS 
UINTET 


Royal Garden Blues; It Had To Be You 
(VOGUE V2376—6s. 3d.) 


This record is a perfect example of 
how jazz has advanced both technically 
and artistically in the last few years. 
These five players are real jazzmen who 
are influenced by the modern school of 
delivery and are not obsessed with in- 
hibitions about ‘schools’, or following 
in the footsteps of recognised ‘greats’ in 
order to play safe. It warms my heart 
to hear this originality and sincerity. 

“Royal Garden” has the tenor-baritone 
combination. Twelve bars of percussive 
Piano gets it away to a fiery start and 
it excites to the finale. Shank has a great 
sound and shows an aggressive, posi- 
tive style on baritone. I’ve yet to hear 
a jazz facility on the bass that compares 
with Red Mitchell—part of a great 
rhythm team. 

“kt Had To Be You” is the better side; 
featuring two tenors. Shank states the 
tune and jumps straight into a great 
chorus. Bill Perkins, one of the most 
sincere jazzmen I’ve ever heard, follows 
with an equally great one. The rhythm 
section blend and solo like giants. 

B 


Bud Shank (bar and ten), Bill Perkins “(ten), 
Hampton Hawes (pno), Red Mitchell (bass) Mel 
Lewis (dms). 


RALPH SUTTON QUARTET 


Up Jumped You with Love; Sweet 
and Lovely 


(BRUNSWICK 05564- -6s.) 
Edmund Hall, who toured the States 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


with Ralph for some time before he 
joined Louis Armstrong, appears on this 
delightful coupling, backed by Cliff 
Leeman drums. They sound 
thoroughly at home with one another, and 
Ralph plays some of his best Waller-ish 
piano. If there are any more of these 
sides hidden away in the Decca vaults let 
them be produced forthwith, before the 
cobwebs start to gather on them. This 
is free and easy music which should 
appeal to everyone. 
G.L. 


Ralph Sutton (pno), Ed Hall (clt), Jack Lesberg 
(bs), Cliff Leeman (ds). 


MUDDY WATERS 
Honey Bee; Too Young to Krow 
(VOGUE V2372—6s. 3d.) 


A real blues singer, his accompani- 
ments are sure to stick in the gullets of 
many listeners. being coarse, repetitive, 
full of fantastic slide and tremolo, and 
played apparently on an over-amplified 
guitar with very loose strings. Both sides 
are slow, country-style blues and are. of 
that type, quite satisfying; one first has 
to get used to the very individual style. 
A string bass may be discerned on both 
sides, and in “Too Young” Sonny Terry 
joins the group on harmonica. The sort 
of record one either likes or detests. 

G.B. 


TOMMY WHITTLE ORCHESTRA 


I Let a Song Go Out of My Heart; 
Just One of Those Things 


(ESQUIRE 10-481—6s. 3d.) 


The sad thing about these two is that 
trumpeter Ken Wheeler gets little or no 
chance to show his capabilities, and I still 
insist that he is a latent force in Briitsh 
jazz. 

These sides are a little lifeless—drum- 
mer Eddie Taylor produces a lifting, 
beat, but a little extra “punch” in the 
rhythm section would make the world 
of difference. Keith Christie plays good 
valve trombone on “Song”, taken at a 
relaxed, easy tempo, and Tommy is 
featured on: “Things”. He seems to run 
out of ideas towards the end, and we 
could certainly have done without the 
tasteless “honking session”. 

K.G. 


Tommy Whittle (tnr). Ronnie Baker (alto). Joe 
Temperiey (bar), Ken Wheeler (tpt). Keith 
Christie (tmb), Don Riddell (pno), Freddy Logan 
(bs), Eddie Taylor (dms). 


LESTER YOUNG QUINTET 
New Lester Leaps In; She’s Funr- 
That Way 
(VOGUE V2362—6s. 3d.) 

“New Lester” is pathetically tired 
Lester. Even at his lowest he can still 
swing. He plays the well bashed riffs 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


and takes a few typical Lester breaks. 
Guitar and piano solos don’t impress and 
the rhythm is badly balanced and turns 
in a choppy, plodding beat. 

Joe Albany plays a nice intro to 
“Funny” but I don’t care for his dated 
accompaniment. Lester plays ballads like 
this with soulful feeling. 

B.B 


Lester Young (tenor), jJoe Albany (piano), 
Jimmy Ashby (gtr), Red Callendar (bass), Chico 
Hamiiton (dms). 


EXTENDED — 45’s 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
ALL STARS 
Tiger Rag: Mack The Knife; The 
Faithful Hussar; Back o’Town Blues 
(PHILIPS BBE12035——IIs. 10d.), 

Two of these tracks were issued as a 
78 r.p.m. and have already been reviewe J 
in our May number the wonderfully 
catchy “Mack the Knife” and “Back 
o’ Town”. The other two comprise a tear 
away version of “Tiger” and another 
captivating melody “Faithful Hussar’. 
Louis found this one in Germany, but he 
uses his own brand of lyrics which are 
more ‘scatonic’ than teutonic. All thos. 
who saw and heard the band during the:r 
recent visit here will want this weer 


FIVE-HORN GROOVE 
Chumpa Leezy; Big Al 
(VOGUE EPV1114—13s. 7d.) 
These sides were made in Paris ia the 
summer of 1950 by the five trumpeters 
from the band of Duke Ellington, plus a 
rhythm section. The music is jumpy and 
exciting although neither of the themes 
is of much musical value. The rhythm 
is good throughout and the solos vary 
between a good Ellington brass noise and 
some squeals from Al Killian. I wish 
someone had taken the trouble to list 
the sequence of solos, for except for 
Nelson Williams, whom I presume plays 
the muted horn, and some wide open 
lyrical playing from presumably Ray 
Nance, it is next to impossible to sort 
them out. The screamer will be Killian 
and the modern minded blower on the 
first side Ernie — the rest I leave 

Q j ourselves. 
to you—enjoy y as 
Nelson Williams, Ray Nance, Harold Bake-. 


Ernie Royal, Al Killian tpts). Art Simmone (pno), 
Wendell Marshall (bass), George Ballard (drs). 


BENNY GOODMAN AND HiS 
SEXTET 

Farewell Blues; Tood!e-Lee-Yoo- 

Doo; Soft Winds; Memories of You: 

I Surrender Dear; Boy Meets Gi-t- 
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WORTH A _ SPIN—continued 


Temptation Rag; Lullaby of The 
Leaves: Gilly; Oh Babe; The Sheik: 
Poor Butterfiy 
(COLUMBIA RLS 799—1ls. 14d.) 


This album consists of three EPs neatly 
packaged in a very compact folding al- 
bum. Most have already been issued over 
here. but all these performances sound 
as fresh and spontaneous today as they 
did ten or fifteen years ago when they 
were recorded. Particularly is this true 
of the guitar work of the late Charlie 
Christian, who is represented on five 
items; his beautifully constructed solo on 
“I Surrender Dear” being for me the 
highspot of this album. Hampton, too, is 
well featured; his best solo work being, 
on “Soft Winds”. Terry Gibbs, who re- 
placed Hamp in the band is also to the 
fore on “Temptation Rag” whilst Cootie 
Williams plays a typical and inventive 
solo on “Gilly”. Altogether a most pleas- 
ing selection with Benny's own contri- 
butions as effortless and inpeccable as 
ever. 


BENGT HALLBERG TRIO 


Opus One: Tre Birre: Honeysuckle 
Rose: Stars Fell on Alabama 


(ESQUIRE EP96—14s. 73d.) 


The “swinging Swede” with the delicate 
touch and seemingly endless flow of ideas 
really seems to be “having a ball” on this 
record, and there’s an atmosphere of 
happy informality about the entire date. 

Sy Oliver's “Opus One” sets off to a 
bright start. and Bengt’s own “Tre Birre” 
adds a snot of humour. This is a bright, 
snappy. little tune. and Bengt toys around 
with it before taking off on his solo 
fiight. Robert Edman’s lifting druvas and 
Gunna Johnson's forceful bass work 
nrovide a suitable. swing backing to 
“Rose”. in which Bengt’s superlative tech- 
nique in apparent to its fullest extent. 
“Alabama” is the only “slow” of the set 

and to my mind. the better of the four. 

Don't miss this record at all costs 
it’s a real gem of modern piano playing. 
and another triumph for Swedish jazz! 

Bengt Hallberg (pno), Gunnar Johnson (bs), 
Robert Edman (dms) 


JAZZ FOR DANCERS 
KEN HANNA AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Shake Down: Bogota: Penthouse 
Serenade: Smoky Joe 
(CAPITOL EAP1011—1I]s. 10d.) 


This is an EP from the Kenton Pre- 
sents series, and all I can cay is that J 
wouldnt fancy dancing to it. It is com- 
pletely in the idiom of the big Kenton 
swing bands. ‘Shake Dowm is taken at a 
‘srrific tempo. quite unsuitable for danc- 
ag. and, although the other tracks are 
less frenzied, the disc fails on two 
counts. Jt 1s not jazz and it is not dance 
music. It is very competent big band 
jazz. B.N. 

Ken Hanna (tpt), Art Depew (tpt) Joe Dolny 
Ralph Osborn (tpt), Bob Ro (tpt), Bart 
Ca darell (sax). Jay Cooper (sax), Bob Hardaw7, 

x), Dick Houlgate (sax), Lennie Mitchell (sax) 
.oy Main (tmb). Stan Malley (tmb), Dick Nash 
tmb). Jim Halli (gtr), Joe Felix (pno), Ralph 
enna (bs) Mel Lewis (dms 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 


Detour Ahead; Rocky Mountain 
Blues; Blue Turning Grey Over You; 
Be Fair To Me 


(VOGUE EPV1128—13s. 7d.) 


These four tracks were recorded by 
Billie in 1951 for the Aladdin label in 
New York and she is backed by the Tiny 
Grimes Sextet. 

Although Billie sings here with all the 
distinctive phrasing and feeling that are 
her hallmark, the accompanying group 
are no great guns. The tenor player is a 
real monster and Mike Butcher sets a 
new fashion in his sleeve notes by openly 
admitting that he should never have been 
let loose in the studio. Although all these 
four tracks are good. I find ‘Detour 
Ahead’ easily the best. It is a small anony- 
mous type of tune, but ideal for Billie 
who whispers and caresses it into the 
wax. ‘Blue Turning Grey’ should need no 
introduction, and the other two tracks are 
both straightforward blues. 

B.N. 


GENE KRUPA QUARTET 
Makin’ Whoopee; Bach’s Blues 
(COLUMBIA SEB10029—Ils. 14d.) 


Highspots of these sides are the solo 
piano sequences by that talented young- 
ster. Bobby Scott. who is without doubt 
one of the finest young pianists to come 
to light in recent years. He is able to 
play in the stvles of at least ten other 
pianists, but even so, he doesn’t copy. 
merely borrows. His solo on “Whoopee”, 
begins with long Tatum-ish runs before 
going into a short sequence a la John 
Williams. His final sequence is in a man- 
ner as near to the Erroll Garner fashion 
as ever I've heard. His contribution to 
“blues” is equally as good. and he lays 
a nice foundation for the bassing of John 
Drew. A much-subdued Gene Krupa 
completes the rhythm section. The less 
said about Eddie Shu. the better. For- 
tunately, he isnt featured too extensively, 
but what he does play. with his weak 
tone and lack of fluency, means very 
little. K.G. 

Eddie Shu (tnr), Bobby Scott (pno), John Drew 
(bs), Gene Krupa (dms) 


PAUL QUINICHETTE AND HIS 
BAND 


The Hook: Samie and Shad Rose; 
Crew Cut 


(EmArcy ERE1502—11s. 10d.) 


Shades of the classic Kansas City Five 
and Seven are revived by this group, un- 
der the leadership of Basie-ite Paul 
Quinichette. He is joined by a complete 
Basie group, Clayton, Wells, and the 
best of rhythm sections, not to mention 
the Count himself at the piano. I cannot 
recall when I last heard a new record 
which featured Dicky Wells. and I wel- 
come him back to the studio as a great 
soloist and one of the finest trombonists 
of the 1930ies. Quinichette takes most of 
the honours. but the brass combination 
is allowed to make the right sounds. I 
porticularly liked the chase chorus in 


“Crew cut”. between Paul and Dickie. 
Pau! Quinichette (ten) Buck Cayton (tpt) 
Dickie Wells (tmb). Freddy Green (gtr), Walter 
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Page (bs), 
and organ). 


RHYTHM AND BLUES 


by The Swallows and the Dominoes 
Roll, Roll, Pretty Baby; It ain’t the 


Gus Johnson (ds), Count Basie (pno. 


Meat; Have Mercy: Baby; Sixty 
Minute Man 
(VOGUE EPV1113—13s. 7d.) 


Not recommended for the private turn- 
table; there is only one place for this 
ugly record, in the sort of large and noisy 
jukebox that one sees in a pin-ball saloon. 
With the first track we plunge into the 
sediment of the music business and at no 
point throughout either side are we able 
to emerge. The most disturbing feature 
is that nowhere in any performance is 
there a sign of enjoyment; the main voice 
in each group recites his sorry tale (a sort 
of strip-cartoon commentary on certain 
sections of the Kinsey report) while the 
rest of the performers grunt, repeat, and 
aimlessly comment in the background. 
The Swallows are whipped along by the 
blues piano of Sonny Thompson, which in 
better company, and with some aim in 
view, might please us; The Dominoes are 
supplied ‘with a mediocre rhythm section, 
which at no time succeeds in swinging. 

If this record can be likened to any one 
thing, it must be indecent exposure, a 
singularly dull pursuit. It may be of 
interest to the Lord Chamberlain's office, 
but not, I trust, to the rest of us. 


G.B. 
SHORTY ROGERS AND HIS 
GIANTS 
The Goof and I; My Little Suede 
Shoes: Joycycle; The Lady is a 
Tramp 
(HMV 7£G8174-10s. 54d.) 


Bill Zeitung goes into elaborate detail 
in his sleeve notes to point out the phy- 
sical and musical proportions of the 
“Giants”, but fails to list the personnel. 
I feel pretty certain that Jimmy Giuffre 
is Shorty’s front-line partner, but I'm not 
so sure about the rhythm section. At the 
risk of being swamped with letters from 
readers, Ill settle for Hamp Hawes 
(niano), Curtis Counce or Joe Mondragen 
(bass), and drummer Shelly Manne. 

Al Cohn’s “Goof and I” offers pleas- 
ant thematic material, and I particularly 
like Shorty’s solo contribution. “Shoes” 
was written by Charlie Parker, and the 
Latin rhythm section here provides a 
suitable backing for the two horns. 
‘Joycycle’, a Shorty original, sees Giuffre 
switching from tenor to clarinet. I’m a 
keen admirer of his unique, mellow clari- 
net sound, and it comes through particu- 
larly well here, both in his solo sequence, 
and in the subtle blend with the trumpet 
for the theme statement. “Tramp” is not 
particularly exciting, although Shorty 
turns in a good solo contribution. 

K.G. 


LU WATTERS’ YERBA BUENA 
JAZZ BAND 
Muskrat Ramble; Frankie and 
Johnny: High Society; Aunt Hagar’s 
Blues 


(VOGUE EPV1130--13s. 7d.) 
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Ace In The Hole; Dr Jazz 


(COLUMBIA-CLEF LB10027— 
6s. 74d.) 


Since Lu Watters pioneered the reviva- 
list movement in California, I suppose 
he’s entitled to go playing the old familiar 
tunes in the old familiar way. None of 
the items on the EP is particularly im- 
pressive, and all have been played very 
much better before. The sleeve notes are 
particularly un-informative, giving neither 
any indication of recording date or per- 
sonnel,, except to say that Don Noakes 
plays the trombone like Kid Ory; which 
he doesn’t! 

I like the two Clef sides better, though 
too much of the first number is taken 
up by Clancy Hayes’ minstrel style sing- 
ing. The Jelly Roll number on the 
reverse gets a good, stomping perfor- 
mance and is easily the best of this batch. 


Pit. 
LONG PLAY — 33! rpm 


RAY ANTHONY’S BIG BAND 
DIXIELAND 


West End Blues; At The Mardi 

Gras Parade; Basin Street Blues; 

Dipper Mouth Blues (13 min); 

That’s A Plenty; Tin Roof Blues; 

Drive In; The Saints Go Marching 
In March (15 min) 


(CAPITOL CL6809—29s. 64d.) 


This album will probably come as a 
surprise, for Ray Anthony has not only 
completely changed his style, but also 
most of the personnel. 

The result is a type of swinging big 
band two-beat in the style of the old 
Bob Crosby band. 

All the performances are played with 
style and the arrangements, penned by 
Matty Matlock and Heinie Beau, are 
good of their kind allowing plenty of 
scope to the many soloists. It’s a brave 
band that tries to tackle “West End”, 
but the Anthony band turn is a reason- 
ably good turn, thanks mostly to Charlie 
Teagarden and Manny Klein, while Paul 
Smith also supplies a good piano passage. 
Both “Tin Roof” and “Basin Street” have 
good solo spots. The only new tune 
“Drive In”, a sort of re-hash of “In The 
Mood”, is the poorest number and I 
suppose it was inevitable that “The 
Saints” should be included. 

An entertainingly performed selection 
of Dixieland for the not very purist col- 
lector. P.T. 

Ray Anthony, Charlie Teagarden, Manny Klein, 
Zeke Zarchy, Conrad Gozzo, (tpts), Francis 
Howard, Abe Lincoln, Elmer Schneider (tmbs), 
Leo Anthony, Heinie Beau. Matty Matlock, Eddie 
Miller (saxes), Paul Smith, pno} Alton Hendrick- 
son, (gtr), Don Simpson, (bass), Nick Fatool, (drs), 
Gus Bivone replaces Heinie Beau on ‘‘Dipper 
Mouth”, Roof’’, ‘Plenty’? and ‘‘Mardi 
Gras’’. 

Recorded Hollywood, July 18th and 21st, 1955. 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG — Satchmo 

Serenades 

The Gipsy; C’est Bon; Maybe It’s 

Because; V'll Keep The Lovelight 

Burning; I Get Ideas; A Kiss To 

Buiid A Dream On; Cold, Cold 

Heart; Because Of You 

(BRUNSWICK LA8679--25s. 4d.) 

In view of Louis’ recent visit to this 
country, and because of the most unusual 


number of requests we have had for a 
recording of “Gipsy”; we again bring 
this record to your notice. Actually, 
Satchmo does play and sing the tune 
with more authority these days, but the 
accompaniment by Sy Oliver is good, 
and all these tunes are well designed to 
show off the talents of the best jazz 
singer in existence. S.7. 


GEORGE AULD 


Fve Got You Under My Skin; 
S’posin; I Cover The Waterfront; I 
Didn’t Know What Time It Was: 
Stairway To The Stars; Body and 
Soul (14 min); I Don’t Stand A 
Ghost Of A Chance; Take Care; 
Smoke Gets In Your Eyes; Easy To 
Love; All The Things You Are; 
Someone To Watch Over Me (14 
min) 


(VOGUE-CORAL LVA9012— 
37s. 64d.) 


Strictly commercial tenor blowing by 
Auld. The accent is on melody; the tem- 
pos are very dull; and it all adds up to 
nothing. 

Except for “Body and Soul” and 
“Smoke Gets In Your Eyes”, which have 
Jud Conlon’s Rhythmaires as accomp- 
anists, the backings are by Andre Previn 
and a bunch of fiddlers. The Conlon 
group are the more objectionable. 

S.T. 


PAUL BLEY 


Opus 1; Teapot; Like Someone In 

Love (14 min); Spontaneous Com- 

bustion; Split Kick; I Can’t Get 
Started (13 min) 


(VOGUE LDEI171—29s. 64d.) 


This Canadian pianist was discovered 
by bassist Charlie Mingus who took him 
to New York in 1954 where these sides 
were made. Although many of the tracks 
are harmonically interesting I am sure 
this kind of music is ‘progressing’ too far 
from jazz. The melody is practically 
totally submerged, and there is precious 
little beat about the music, although the 
crashing Art Blakey gets a rhythm going 
on the fast blues “Teapot”. Bley models 
himself on Horace Silver, but I find his 
improvisations ugly, although technically 
he is obviously an accomplished musician 


Bley (pno), Charlie Mingus (bass), Art Blakey 
(drs). Recorded New York, 1954. 


RUBY BRAFF ORCHESTRA 


When You're Smiling; Easy Living; 
Pullin’ thru; You're a Lucky Guy 
(13 min) Flowers for a Lady; Foolin’ 
Myself; I'll Be Around; It’s Easy 
To Blame The Weather (14$ min) 


(LONDON LZ-N14022—-29s. 64d.) 


Although the accompaniment is strictly 
by a big band, they provide quite a reas- 
onable background for the scintillating 
trumpet of Ruby Braff, who is one of the 
more exciting recent arrivals on the scene 
of jazz. He is, of course, a comparative 
old-timer, but the last two years have 
seen his almost meteoric rise to fame 
through =the gramophone’ medium, 
especially as a result of some highly 
enlightening sessions under the aegis of 
John Hammond. 

This music works out like a very high 
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class edition of Bobby Hackett at his 
best, deprived of the proper jazz environ- 
ment, but free to play loosely with the 
conventional melodies which occupy all 
these tracks. I detect an occasional fluff 
and a slight hesitancy on occasion which 
is not evident on other records he has 
made, but I attach little signficance to 
this, preferring to attribute such mis- 
demeanours to the unfamiliar and some- 
what uninspiring backing. His control is 
emaculate, and both this and _ his 
approach to high notes and phrases are 
reminiscent of Rex Stewart, although his 
overall style on this particular record 
savours more of Hackett. My choice goes 
to “Easy living” and “Foolin’ myself”. 


BOOGIE WOOGIE — OPERA IN 
VOUT 


Meade Lux Lewis; Medium Boogie; 
Fast Boogie; Slow Boogie; Honky 
Tonk Train (11 min.) — Slim Gail- 
lard and Bam Brown; Introduzione 
Pianissimo; Andante Contabile In 
Mode De Blues; Presto Con Stomp; 
Recitative e Finale (10 min.) 


(COLUMBIA 33C 9021—29s. 64d.) 


Taken from a Jazz at the Philharmonic 
concert these sides make good entertain- 
ment. Meade Lux plays a fast “Honky 
Tonk Train” and with “Medium Boogie” 
treats us to a new version of “Yancey 
Special”. His “Fast Boogie” is slanted 
at the audience, but the slow ditto is a 
really beautiful piece of blues playing. 

The reverse is taken up with a lot of 
engaging nonsense from Slim Gaillard. 
He plays guitar, piano, and drums and 
sings scat to such tunes as “C Jam Blues” 
and “Floy Floy™. He is ably assisted in 
his good humoured hokum by Bam 
Brown on bass. 


DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 


Lover: Little Girl Blue; Fare Thee 

Well Annabelle (23 min.) Some- 

times ’'m Happy: The Duke; Indiana; 
Love Walked In (23 min.) 


(PHILIPS BBL7076 35s. 14d.) 


This 12-inch LP was recorded in Octo- 
ber 1954 and July 1955 during Brubeck’s 
engagements at Basin Street, New York. 
I don't care for the opening notses of 
people chattering and ‘milling’ about, 
unless it helps the musicians by easing 
the formality of recording atmosphere. 
On the performances they certainly sound 
inspired. Brubeck opens “Lover with 
some erotic, chromatic sounds and Des- 
mond floats in playing beautifully original 
improvisations in } time. His tone ts 
cultered and blends sensitively with the 
piano on all the registers. 

Neither Desmond nor Brubeck ever 
play really hot, but it is stimulating and 
inventive. The routines are performed 
with a certainty that shows a close must- 
cal bond. Brubeck is very economical 
with the use of single-fingered ohrases in 
his solos. The great beauty of all these 
sides lies in the fact that no-one seems 
to be in a hurry to say all they Know in 
a few bars, Brubeck lapses at times into 
a ‘honky-tonk’ style which strikes me as 
being unreal rather than versatile. Des- 
mond’s work is always attractive and 


THE DUKE - 1926 ay ions GEORGE BRUNIS 
with the i 
Duke Ellington's Washingtonians NEW 
ORLEANS 


If you can’t hold the man you love; _— 

You’ve got those ‘Wanna go back again’ : ; RHYTHM 
blues; Choo choo; Rainy nights; Animal : KINGS 
crackers; Li’l Farina 


Alberta Hunter with Duke Ellington 


It’s gonna be a cold, cold winter; Parlor 


social de luxe 
AL 3551 


MIDWESTERN JAZZ 


Husk O'Hare’s Super Orchestra of 
Chicago Tiger rag; San 
The Wolverines 


When my sugar walks down the 
street; Prince of Wails 


Ori INS ¢ Hitch’s Happy Harmonists 
Boneyard shuffle; Washboard blues 


Hoagy Carmichael’s Collegians 
arch of the hoodlums; Walkin’ 


series 


Aunt chi 

with AL 3550 - Collectors’ Items, Vol.3 ? ci and tm it; My 

. . . continuing a fascinating history of early jazz and of the men who made it. wish shimn 

There has never been a more thorough research into the jazz archives than is con- male} were S Agent’ papa; 
tained in this well-known series of long playing records. 


NEW ORLEANS HORNS, VOL.2 = 4 on 
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CREDLE 


King Oliver's Creole Jazz Band 
Alligator hop; Krooked blues; I'm means 
going away to wear you off my mind 


Freddie Keppard 
and his Jazz Cardinals 


Salty dog 
Doc Cook’s Dreamland Orchestra 


Memphis maybe man; So this is 
Venice; Ihe one I love; Scissor 
grinder Joe 


AL 3557 
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GEORGE BRUNIS with 


THE NEW ORLEANS 
RHYTHM KINGS Vol.2 


ke 


Friars Society Orchestra 
Eccentric; Oriental 


New Orleans Rhythm Kings 


Sweet lovin’ man (Takes / & 2); Shim- 
me-sha=-wabble; Weary blues; That da- 
da strain; Wolverine blues 


AL 3552 


JOHNNY DODDS, VOL.3 


Junie Cobb and his Hometown Band 
East Coast trot; Chicago buzz 


Jimmy Blythe's Washboard Band 


Bohunkus blues; Buddy Burton’s jazz 


State Street Ramblers 
Cootie stomp; Weary way blues 


Lovie Austin’s Blues Serenaders 
Chicago mess around; Galion stomp 


DD'S BLACK ACES 


Aunt fear’s children blues; Shake it 
and tm it; My honey’s lovin’ arms; 
Sataniflues; Muscle shoals blues; I 
wish |@id shimmy like my sister Kate; 
Aggrign’ papa; Sweet lovin’ mama 


CLASSIC JAZZ PIANO, VOL.2 
Jelly Roll Morton 


King Porter; New Orleans joys: Wolverine 
blues; London blues; Froggie Moore; Jelly 
Roll blues; Mamamita; Tia Juana 


AL 3556 


AL 3559 


MA RAINEY, VOL.3 
The Georgia Band 


Chain gang blues; Wringing and 
twisting blues 
unknown accompaniment 
Sissy blues: Broken soul blues; New 
boweavil blues; Moonshine blues 
with Claude Hopkins (piano) 
Dead drunk blues; Misery blues 
AL 3558 


HARLEM PIANO ROLL 


James P. Johnson 
“Runnin’ wild’ medley—Old fashioned 
love; Open your heart; Love bug; 
Charleston 

Eubie Blake Boll weevil blues 

Clarence Johnson Low down papa 


Fats Waller A new kind of man with a 
new kind of love for me 


Cliff Jackson Hock shop blues 
Clarence Williams What's the matter now 


‘Finisher’ Johnson Golden brown blues 
AL 3553 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 
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intelligent. A good one for your ‘Chamber 
B.B. 


Jazz’ collection. .B. 
Brubeck (pno), Paul Desmond (alto), Bob Bates 
(bass), Joe Dodge (dms). 


BIG BILL BROONZY 


Big Bill Blues; Make My Getaway; 

Hey, Hey, Hey; Stand Your Test In 

Judgment; Willie Mae Blues; Letter 

To My Baby: Black Brown and 

White (22 min); John Henry; Louise, 

Louise; Do Right Blues; House Rent 

Stomp; Hollerin’ and Cryin’ Blues 

(22 min) 
(VOGUE LAE12009—38s. 3d.) 

For anyone interested in authentic 
blues singing, this finely recorded 12 inch 
LP is a certain addition to the collection. 
Some of the tracks are already old 
favourites, but there are several new 
songs included which we haven't heard 
before. From these I would choose two 
exceptional blues, the sombre toned 
“Willie Mae” and the long and melan- 
choly “Hollerin’ *. The latter is sung 
with intense emotion and deep feeling 
and mus be one of the best songs Big 
Bill has ever got on record. 

The two instrumentals “Hey, Hey” and 
“House Rent” provide object lessons on 
how to play a free, swinging guitar, and 
on the lighter side do not miss “Letter 
To My Baby” and the slow and very 
beautiful “Louise”. Finally a word of 
praise for the well written and _ infor- 
mative cover notes by Alex Korner. 

S.T. 


KENNY CLARKE AND ERNIE 
WILKINS 
Pru’s Blooze; I Dig You The Most; 


Cute Tomato (17 min.) — Summer 

Evening; Oz-The Wizard; Now’s 

The Time; Plenty For Kenny 
(18 min.) 


(LONDON LTZ-C 15008—37s. 64d.) 

A somewhat queer mixture of ultra 
modern sound and good swinging jazz. 
The band get an extraordinary full 
sound, the writing for the saxophone 
team on “I Dig You” and “Tomato” 
being in the best Basie tradition. Bert's 
trombone is a bit drear sounding, and 
Jones piano is plain dull but Payne's 
baritone is good value and the rhythm is 
generally fairly jumpy. 

Two tracks are for the attention of 
drummers only. Clarke solos at consid- 
erable length on “Now’s The Time” and 


“Plenty”. Technically excellent but too 
much of a good thing. S.T. 

Ernie Wilkins (alto/tenor), George Barrow 
(tenor /bari), Cecil Payne (bari), Eddie Bert (tmb)_ 
Hank Jones (pno), Wendell Marshall (bass), 
Kenny Clarke (drs). 


WILLIS CONOVER’S HOUSE OF 
SOUNDS 


I’ve Got You Under My Skin; One 

For Kenny; The Song Is You; Pill 

Box; Light Green; Flamingo (22 

min.) Something To Remember 

You By; Taking A Chance On Love; 

Blue Room; Sheriff Crane; Play- 

ground; The Tiger; Moonlight In 

Vermont; Willis (21 min.) 
(VOGUE-CORAL LVA9008 —37s. 64d.) 

This is in some ways rather a surpris- 
ing record. Made in Washington D.C. 
under the guidance of disc-jockey Cono- 
ver it shows off the talents of some little 
known, but very worth while musicians. 
The mood is big band swing with a 
slightly modern tilt — the group show 
good musicianship and some of the solo 
material is exciting. Some of the orchest- 
rations are rather over done, but the 
efforts of Markowitz (Under My Skin; 
Tiger and Moonlight): Riley (Under My 
Skin): Earl Swope (Song Is You And 
Sheriff); and Tomprose (Playground) are 
quite outstanding. 

Much of the writing is original and 
unusual, “Pill Box”, “Tiger” and “Light 
Green” being all worthwhile composi- 
tions. Those who care for the Herman- 
Barnet-Raeburn type of music, will cer- 
tainly go for this disc. ty iN 

Marky Markowitz, Bob Carey, Ed Leddy, 
Charlie Walp (tpts), Don Spiker, Robbie Swope, 
Earl Swope (tmbs), Jim Riley (alto), Angelos 
Tompros, Jim Parker, Ben Lary (tnrs), Jack 
Nimitz (bari), Jack Holliday (pno), Mert Oliver 
(bass), Joe Timer (drs). 


MILES DAVIS QUARTET 


Will You Still Be Mine; I See Your 

Face Before Me; I Didn’t (17 min); 

Gal In Calico; Night In Tunisia; 

Green Haze (16 min) 
(ESQUIRE 32-012——39s. 74d.) 

The critical acclaim now being lavished 
upon Miles must make him smile a little 
wryly, after so many years of neglect 
and misunderstanding. In truth, he always 
was the most subtly imaginative trum- 
peter in post-war jazz—a musician who 
can imply the most complex inventions 
with the minimum of notes, and make 


a tremendous emotional impact by 
calmly setting down his ideas, minus fuss, 
effortful striving or a wide dynamic 
range. He is my favourite contemporary 
jazz soloist—but that’s a personal reac- 
tion. Judged more objectively, he has the 
artistic virtues noted above, an instinc- 
tive feel for the beat at all tempos (even 
when blowing an unbroken series of long, 
legato notes) and complete integrity .. . 
against all of which must be noted the 
technical difficulties he has sometimes en- 
countered in managing his horn (now 
mostly confined to an occasional devia- 
tion from accurate pitch) and _ his 
infrequent use of a few pet clichés. 

His supporting group on the LP under 
review includes an impressive new 
pianist, Red Garland (who combines 
elements drawn from Erroll Garner, 
Bengt Hallberg and others into a wide 
range of well-integrated ideas) and the 
excellent bass-drums team of Oscar 
Pettiford and Philly Joe Jones. The four 
men supplement each other splendidly— 
but it’s Miles himself who does the most 
towards making this my five-star selection 
for the month. With a fine, varied pro- 
gramme to work through, he sets up a 
bitter-sweet atmosphere which my heart 
cannot resist, and sets down enough 
developed and provocative ideas to keep 
me scribbling furiously on a manuscript 
pad for weeks. 

You'll already know the standard 
themes (tracks 1, 2, 4 and 5) but may 
care to note that “I Didn’t” is a variation 
on Monk’s “Well You Needn’t”, while 
“Green Haze” again investigates the limit- 
less possibilities of the 12-bar blues. 


M.B. 
Miles Davis (tpt), Red Garland (pno). Oscar 
Pettiford (bass), Philly Joe Jones (dms). 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


Blue Light; Reminiscing In Tempo; 
Pyramid (115 min.) — Gipsy With- 
out A Song; No Greater Love; 
Finesse; Prelude To A Kiss (11 min.) 
(PHILIPS BBR8086—26s. 5d.) 
A nice selection of Ellingtonia from the 
late thirties, only ruined by the terrible 
boomy recording. Sounds as if someone 
had re-recorded these using an echo 
chamber. It is also most annoying to 
find that part of the lovely “Reminiscing” 
is missing—originally issued in four parts, 
we are now left with an incomplete work. 
The melodic “Gypsy” is new to us 
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here. It contains some good work from 
Cootie Williams and a lovely solo by 
Hodges. Jimmy is also featured on 
“Finesse” a trio side which I do not 
believe has been issued anywhere before. 
_ The other tracks were all originally 
issued here on Brunswick, but if you 
can get over the recording, here is the 
chance to condense your collection once 
again. S.T. 
“Rem in Tempo’’ Arthur Whetsel, Cootie 
Williams, Rex Stewart (tpts), Joe Nanton, Juan 
Tizol, Lawrence Brown (tmbs), Barney Bigard 
(clt), Otto Hardwick, Johnny Hodges (alto), Harry 
Carney (bari), Fred Guy (gtr), Billy Taytor (bass), 
Sonny Greer (drs), Ellington (pno), 13/9/35. 
“‘No Greater Love’’ Same. Hayes Aivis rep! aces 
Taylor. 27/2/36. ‘‘Pyramid”’, “‘Gypsy”, ‘‘Pre- 
lude’’, ‘‘Blue_ Light’’, Walace Jones rep!aces 
Whetsel. 7/6/38. ““Finesse”’ Louis Bacon and 
Whetsel in place of Jones and Stewart. 21/3/39. 


TAL FARLOW 

These Foolish Things; I Remember 

You; How Deep Is The Ocean; 

Fascinating Rhythm; Manhattan (164 

min.) — Autumn Leaves; It’s You 

Or No One; Tenderly; There Will 

Never Be Another You; Just One 

Of Those Things (16 min.) 

(COLUMBIA-CLEF 33CX 10029— 

39s. 74d.) 

Although I find this 12-inch record of 
the Interpretations of Mr. Farlow just 
a little bit too long, I must admit he is a 
most accomplished and refined musician. 
It is the lack of variation in tone colour 
that is apt to pall, although I would not 
expect guitarists to agree with that state- 
ment. 

The slow ballads “Autumn Leaves”, 
“Tenderly” etc., are played with great 
finesse, some of his octave work remind- 
ing me very forcibly of the late Eddie 
Lang. He uses finger-style throughout and 
shows a most prodigious orem on the 
jumpy “Fascinating Rhythm” (probably 
the best track here) and the swingy “Just 
One Of Those Things’. The rhythm 
accompaniment, work with him very 
sympathetically. 

Farlow (gtr), Claude Williamson (pno) Red 
Mitchell (bass), Stan Levy (drs). 


FOUR FRESHMEN AND FIVE 
TROMBONES 


Angel Eyes; Love Is Just Around 

The Corner; Mam’Selle; Speak 

Low; The Last Time I Saw Paris 

(17 min); You Stepped Out Of A 

Dream; I Remember You; Love; 

Love Is Here To Stay; You _— 

Me Love You (13 min 
(CAPITOL LC6812—25s. 1d) 

The Four Freshmen are, of course, 
the new singing group who were an im- 
portant part of the recent Ted Heath 
programme in America. The Heath boys 
have spoken with enthusiasm of their 
work and I think that modernists will feel 
this is enthusiasm to be fully justified 
after listening to this interesting and, at 
times, very exciting selection. 

They phrase in a modern jazz style 
with plenty of attention to light and shade 
in a sort of undulating and pulsating 
rhythm which I find most attractive. The 
boys are also tremendously aided by the 
wonderful orchestrations written by Pete 
Rugolo who also conducted the All 
Star orchestra for all the items in this 
album. All are scored for five trombones 
and rhythm and the blend of voices and 
brass has seldom been more successfully 
achieved. The voices are an integral part 


of the arrangements and often are used 
in place of the reeds. Above all, the 
performances swing without losing the 
“cool style of the music. 

“Love” is perhaps the outstanding 
track when after a few bars from Barney 
Kessel, the trombones really swing out, 
but all the performances are wonderful 
examples of the best in modern harmon- 
ised singing and expert musicianship. 

Ross Barbour. Bob Flanigan, Ken Firair, Don 
Barbour, Frank Rosolino, Harry Betts, Jr., Milt 
Bernhart, George Roberts, Tommy Pederson 
(tmbs), Claude Williamson (pno), Barney Kessel 
(gtr), Shelley Manne (drs), Joe Mondragon (bass). 

Orchestrated and conducted by Pete Rugolo. 


TERRY GIBBS 

Temporary (a); Tremendez (a); Old 

Man Newman (a); What Ho (a); 

Fatty (a); Baby Doll (a) (15 min) — 

Peaches (a); Jazzbo Mambo (a); 

Where Are You (b); That Feeling 

(b); Love Is Just Around The Cor- 

ner (b); Trotting (c) (17 min) 

(VOGUE CORAL LVA9013—37s. 64d.) 

The playing here makes interesting 
comparison with that of Red Norvo for 
both he and Gibbs have the same bright 
approach to jazz. There is nothing very 
modern here, the orchestra sides are well 
played swing music — with 
solo passages from Gibb 

The Quartet and Sextet oe all show 
off Gibbs’ facile technique, and the accom- 
plished piano playing of Miss Pollard. 
The Sextet side comes from a different 
session and is a fast swinging track with 
good solos from Don Elliott and Al 
Young. S.T. 

(a) Gibbs (vibes), Miss Terry Pollard (pno), 
Kenny O’Brien (bass), Louis Ciccone (drs). 

(b) Gibbs with orchestra. 

(c) Gibbs, Don Elliott (me!lophone), Al Young 
(tenor), Claude Noel (pno), Kenny O’Brien (bass), 
Sid Bulkin (drs). 


BENNY GOODMAN 

Let’s Dance; Bugle Call Rag; 

Memories Of You; One O'clock 

Jump; Avalon; Don’t Be That Way; 

Down South Camp Meeting; Stom- 

pin’ At The Savoy (23 min.) — 

Sing, Sing, Sing; And The Angels 

Sing; China Boy; It’s Been So Long; 

Moonglow; Shine; Goodbye (24 min) 

(CAPITOL LCT 6104—37s. 64d.) 

It seems a pity that Capitol should have 
delayed long in issuing this album since, 
in many ways, it’s the best of the whole 
bunch of recordings associated with the 
recent film “The Benny Goodman Story”. 

By now most readers will probably be 
over-familiar with the material featured 
here, and it differs in only a small degree 
from the sound track recordings. 

Harry James is guest artist and is feat- 
ured on several numbers, notably * ‘Shine” 
and “And'The Angel Sings”. Ruby 
Braff makes a welcome appearance on 
“Bugle Call Rag” and “Stompin’ At The 
Savoy” which also features Mc Powell at 
the piano. Mel Hampton, Goodman, 
Duvivier and Donaldson are the players 
on the four Quintet items. 

I think that, together with the Quintet 
tracks, “Don’t Be That Way” and “One 
O’ Clock Jump” are the most notable 
performances; Lou McGarity’s trombone 
is fine on the former, whilst James and 
Urbie Green add to the excitement of 
the fine, swinging arrangements of the 
latter. 
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This is BENNY GOODMAN AND 
HIS QUARTET 


Whispering; The Man I Love; Opus 
4; Sweet Georgia Brown (134 min.)— 
Dinah; Sweet Sue; Smiles; Runnin’ 
Wild (12 min.) 
(HMV DLPC6—26s. 5d.) 
This is from HMV’s international cata- 
logue and is available to special order. 
All date between 1936 and 1938 and 
are little masterpieces in their way. 
Benny has always liked these little 
chamber groups culled from his regular 
orchestra, but these original recordings, 
with Wilson, Krupa and later, Hampton, 
have never been bettered. The rapport 
between all four musicians is uncanny 
at times; the musicianship is impeccable 
and each side is full of inventive little 
twists. It would be impossible to single 
out any one of these performances, all 
of which have given me great pleasure 
ever since they were first issued. I can 
recommend them not only as recordings 
which sound as fresh today as when 
originally waxed, but as perfect examples 
of chamber music jazz at its best. 
PE. 


BENNY GOODMAN, HIS TRIO, 
QUARTET AND ORCHESTRA 


Don’t Be That Way; Stompin’ At 
The Savoy (Quartet); China Boy 
(Trio); One o’clock Jump (23,min)— 
Down South Camp Meetin’; Avalon 
(Quartet); Shine (Quarte’); Moon- 
glow (Quartet): Sing, Sing, Sing 
(244 min.) 
(PHILIPS BBL7073—35s. 14d.) 
These tracks include extracts from the 
famous Carnegie Hall Concert and from 
a slightly later “Concert No. 2”, and all 
the themes are featured in his film, “The 
Benny Goodman Story”. There is nothing 
dramatically new about any of this music, 
but I am convinced that it has stood the 
test of time better than any other white 
swing band’s music. Although one would 
hardly describe it as an outing for soloists 
Messrs. Stacy and Wilson both shine in 
the piano department, the former es- 
pecially in “One o'clock” and “Sing, 
sing, sing”, and James and Krupa are 
very prominent in some quite tasteful 
playing. My special favourites are “Down 
South camp meeting”, a Henderson 
arrangement, and “Moonglow”’, whilst 
the unusual quartet version of “Stompin’ ” 
provides quite a field day for Lionel 
Hampton. G.L. 


JAM SESSION No. 3 

Apple Jam (124 min) — Indian 

Summer; Willow, Weep For Me; If 

I Had You; A Ghost Of A Chance; 

Love Walked In; Sophisticated Lady; 

Nancy; I Hadn’t Anyone ‘Til You 

(12 min.) 

(COLUMBIA-CLEF 33CX 10030— 

39s. 74d.) 

The selection on this record are a part 
of a session held in Hollywood in the 
spring of 1953. The first side consists of 
no less than sixty-one choruses of the 
blues, led by Count Basie. 

Of this record, Norman Granz_ has 
written: “I have always felt that the 
greatest rhythm piano in the history of 
jazz is Count Basie. Basie has an almost 
magic feel for the right tempo. With a 
rhythm section consisting of Buddy Rich 
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WORTH A SPIN—continued 


on drums, John Simmons on bass, guitar- 
ist Freddie Greene, and the master, Basie 
himself, at the piano, we really couldn't 
go wrong on this date”. 

The rest of the personnel comprised: 
Wardell Gray, Stan Getz, Benny Carter, 
Wiljie Smith, Buddy De Franco, and 
Harry Edison. For the reverse, each artist 
was asked to play a chorus of one of his 
favourite tunes, the bridge passages being 
arranged by pianist Arnold Ross, who 
took over from Basie. The result is some 
pleasing choruses, played with impec- 
cable taste. Willie Smith plays “Indian 
Summer” with consummate skill, while 
Stan Getz’s work on “Willow” is also 
excellent. Arnold Ross plays a delicate 
version of Gershwin’s “Love Walked In” 
and Benny Carter proves once again his 
elegance and musicianship on his chorus 
of “I Hadn’t Anyone “Til You”. Inciden- 
tally, lam glad to see that John Simmons’ 
bass solo is properly credited as being 
the Duke's “Sophisticated Lady” and not 
“Body and Soul” as erroneously printed 


on the American label. a 
BOBBY JASPAR’S NEW JAZZ 
GROUP 


You Teosk Advantage Of Me; 
Sanguine: Jeux De Quartes; Easy 
To Love (12 min) — Hornpipe: 
More Than You Know: Early Wake: 
Honky Tonky (9! min.) 
(VOGUE LDE167—29s. 63d.) 


With a group of European musicians, 
Belgian tenor sax player Bobby Jaspar 
made these recordings in Paris last year. 

The music is in the stylised form of 
the West Coast. with the emphasis on 
patterns of sound and _ counterpoint. 
However, it is not a slavish copy by any 
means, and Bobby develops some attrac- 
tive small group jazz within the formula 
he has chosen. The up tempo numbers, 
such as “You Took Advantage Of Me”, 
and “Jeux De Quartes”, are the more 
attractive. as they retain a worthwhile 
beat. In the slow, mood numbers (for 
example “Sanguine”) Jaspar, or rather 
his arranger Andre Hodeir, seems to get 
carried away with sounds to the exclu- 
sion of the basis of jazz—the beat. 

Minor criticisms of what is generally 
very enjoyable music are; it sounds a 
little sour in places due to the emphasis 
on brass instruments and high register 
scoring for the reeds: the recording is a 
little hissy and tinny: there is not enough 
solo work from Jaspar himself. 


Bobby Jaspar (ten) Buzz Gardner (tpt), Roger 
Guerin (tpt), Nat Peck (tmb), Jean Aldegon (alto 
and bass cit), Armand Migiani (bari). Sadi (vibes 
on tracks 3, 7 and 8 only), Pierre Michelot (bs), 
Andre Jourdan (dms on tracks | and 4 only) 
gerne Pochonet (dms on tracks 3, 2, 5, 6, 7 and 

only). 


JAZZ STUDIO 4 
Groove Juice: Pink Lady: Too 
Much: Ballade For Jeanie: The 
Turk: When You're Near (17 min) 
— Tom and Jerry: So Goes My 
Love; Bolero de Mendez: Just A 
Pretty Tune: Cathy Goes South; 

Bambi (17 min.) 


(BRUNSWICK LAT8098—37s. 64d.) 


Subtitled “The music of Jack Millman” 
‘sere are a dozen of his original com- 
sositions, each being given a different 


arranger. Much of the music verges much 
too near neo-classicism to be comfortable 
listening for my ears, but the up tempo 
tunes (“Groove Juice”, “You're Near”, 
“Bambi”, and “Tom and Jerry”) get 
nearer to jazz and are performed with 
fair swing. 

Millman himself is heard on his flugel- 
horn on practically every track, but his 
henchmen are far too numerous to men- 
tion. Bert Herbert plays some very un- 
cool alto on “Bolero”, but I could do 
without the thin sounding flute noises 
produced by Buddy Collette, and much 
of Shelly Manne’s drumming is far too 
fussy and not strong enough to really 
swing the band. 

Interesting modern music if you are 
keen on that type of thing, but for me 
it is all much too sad, hopeless and beat- 
less. S.T. 


THAD JONES 


Illusive: Sombre Intrusion; You 
Don't Know What Love Is (11 min) 
— Bitty Ditty; Chazzanova;: Ill 
Remember April (11 mir.) 
(VOGUE LDE172—29s. 64d.) 


Thad Jones is the modern style trum- 
peter in the latest Count Basie band. 
From the evidence here he would appear 
to be a terrific technician, but that he 
lacks feeling for the music. His tone is 
brassy and broad but I do not feel that 
such tunes as “Sombre Intrusion” have 
much to do with jazz. The instrumenta- 
tion here incidentally sounds queer, 
another trumpet can be heard in the 
background, which could I suppose be 
Jones dubbed in afterwards. 

I enjoyed Frank Wess’s swinging tenor 
solos (“Illusive’, “Bitty Ditty”, “Chass- 
anova’), and think Jones with his clean 
articulation and big tone has tremendous 
possibilities; but find the music much 
too brittle, cool and wretched for these 


ancient ears. 

Thad Jones (tpt), Frank Wess (tenor), Hank 
Jones (pno). Charlie Mingus (bass), Kenny Clarke 
(durs). Recorded New York 1955. 


KRUPA— HAMPTON — WILSON 
QUARTET 


Avalon; Just You, Just Me; Blues 
For Benny (22 min) — I Got 
Rhythm; Moonglow; Airmail 
Special (204 min.) 
(COLUMBIA 33CX10027—39s. 74d.) 


This record strikes me as being just 
another Granz gimmick, which aims to 
cash in on the recent “revival” of Benny 
Goodman's musical groups in connection 
with the film he recently made. I would 
not condemn any one track as bad, but 
the whole point of the thing is missed 
by the omission of the vital solo instru- 
ment which integrates the special brand 
of jazz which Benny Goodman so ably 
dispensed in the mid-thirties. The trio is 
augmented for the session by the 
presence of Red Callender, solid, nimble- 
fingered bass player of considerable re- 
pute, whose work with such soloists as 
Erroll Garner makes him admirably 
suited to this music. There are some 
exciting moments. notably in “Just”, 
“Airmail”, and the whole of “Rhythm” 
rides to a good climax in which this 
uncomfortable amalgamation of per- 
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cussion instruments seems to sort itself 
out satisfactorily. It is no use Mr. Granz 
pretending that Hampton’s vibraharp can 
fill the lead role of a hornplayer, as his 
notes glibly suggest. The finished pro- 
duct is sadly lacking in “lead” tones, and 
even the sparkling Hines-ian piano of 
Teddy Wilson cannot make up for this, 
although he tries mighty hard in the blues 
track, playing as nicely as I have heard 
him. Krupa’s drumming leaves little to 
be desired, and I was pleased to find that 
the quartet dropped comfortably into one 
or two of the well-tried riffs of the old 
group. G.L. 


JAZZ SPECTACULAR 


FRANKIE LAINE AND BUCK 
CLAYTON 


S’posin’; Stars Fell On Alabama; 
Until The Real Thing Comes Along; 
My Old Flame; You Can Depend 
On Me (22 min) — That Old Feel- 
ing; Taking A Chance On Love; 
If You Were Mine; Baby, Baby, All 
The Time; Rose Of Picardy (23 
min.) 


(PHILIPS BBL7080—35s. 14d.) 


It is doubtful whether there has been 
such a poisoned pudding as this since 
Lil Delk Christian undid the best efforts 
of Messrs. Armstrong, Noone and Hines 
on two 1928 Okeh sessions. Here we 
have a fine band, fine tunes, fine tempos, 
and Frankie Laine in the role of a de- 
vastating saboteur. The vulgarity of his 
singing is incredible. Does anything in 
r. and b. touch such depths? On every 
number he comes on like Amateur Night, 
with corny phrasing, an abominable 
accent, and hammy conceptions. Had 
this been recorded at a live performance, 
pistol shots would have been expected 
from the audience long before the_end. 
Next time U.S. Columbia has a lousy 
brainwave like this, they should have 
Laine tape his part separately and make 
the record available with or without 
“singing”. Laine is the very least. 

Yet there is so much good music on 
this record that you must not miss hear- 
ing it. The jazz isn’t spectacular, but it is 
solid. Buck’s solos throughout are 
excellent, and his speciality, “My Old 
Flame”, is fortunately unmarred by the 
abominable Frankie. Outside of Louis, 
Buck is the most consistently tasteful 
trumpet playing today. His arrangements 
are all spare, direct and made for swing- 
ing (compare with the sorry efforts of 
the Cohn brigade on H.M.V.). The reeds, 
led by the marvellous Hilton Jefferson, 
are a continual source of pleasure, and 
are outstanding in “Stars Fell on 
Alabama”. Jeff, Bud Johnson and Big 
Nick all take good solos. The rhythm 
section, with Sir Charles, Hinton and Jo 
Jones, is magnificent, and only slightly 
less effective when Bobby Donaldson 
replaces Jo. Sir Charles solos with his 
customary spirit and sure beat. Of the 
trombones, Dickie Wells pleases most 
with a characteristically droll solo on 
“Until The Real Thing”. What a kick 
it would be to hear him with Dickenson! 
Come to think of it, Vic and Dic would 
make a more captivating team than Jay 
and Kai. The latter pair, incidentally, 
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WORTH A SPIN—continued 


appear on two numbers, but their music 
sounds a little precious and out of place 
here, and the novelty of their smooth, 
joint sound soon palls. Urbie Green 
shows more jazz feeling than usual on 
“S’posin’’”’, but is a bore on “Alabama”. 
On “Picardy”, Lawrence Brown gets very 
hearty and boisterous, as though he had 
been listening to Trummie with Louis, 
and the effect at times is close to comic. 
Irving Townsend’s capable notes indi- 
cate the identity of soloists and variations 
in personnel. To save space, a collective 
personnel is therefore given below. 


S.D. 

Buck Clayton. Ray Copeland (tp), Dickie Wells, 
Urbie Green, Lawrence Brown (tb), Hilton Jeffer- 
son (as), Budd Johnson, Big Nick Nicholas, Al 
Sears (ts), Dave McRae (bs), Sir Charles Thomp- 
son (p), Skeeter Best (g), Milt Hinton (b), Jo 
Jones, Bobby Donaldson (d), Frankie Laine (vcl), 
J. J. Johnson. Kai Winding (tb), on ‘‘Taking a 
Chance”’ and ‘‘Rose of Picardy’’. 


JULIE LONDON 

Say It Isn’t So; It Never Entered My 

Mind; Easy Street; S’Wonderful; No 

Moon At All; Laura; Gone With 

The Wind (144 min.) — Cry Me A 

River; I Should Care; I'm In The 

Mood For Love; I’m Glad There 

Is You; Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat 

Man; I Love You (15 min.) 
(LONDON HA-U2005—37s. 64d.) 

For restful near-jazz singing these 
songs come as a pleasant change. Julie 
London has a nice enough voice, pitches 
accurately, and is accompanied expertly 
by guitarist Berney Kessel and _ bassist 
Ray Leatherwood. 

The sleeve will look nice in any shop 
window, but the liner notes are the 
funniest I have ever seen. I quote, “There 
is a sweet impermanence about things; 
the marigold will lose its yellow; not all 
butterflies will stay genial”. Hand me 
my butterfly net, Cecil, we'll soon teach 
that Cabbage White not to scowl at us. 


BILLY MAY ORCHESTRA 


South Rampart Street Parade; Down 
Home Rag; Sugar Foot Strut (11 


min.) — Five Foot Two; Sorta 
Blues; Panama; Riverboat Shuffle 
(134 min.) 


(CAPITOL LC 6819—25s. 4d.) 


This extraordinary album is sub-titled 
“Sorta Dixie”, and that just sums it up 
for this is an attempt to cloak poor old 
Dixieland with pretentious arrangements 
and have it performed by a large and 
very mixed bunch of musicians. In the 
past I recall having reviewed some pretty 
poor material in the Dixieland vein, but 
never do I recall one which had no beat 
at all such as this version of “Down 
Home Rag”. In case this seems a little 
unfair, it should be pointed out that the 
album is intended to be a pastiche of 
Dixieland and ragtime music. The occas- 
ional moments of jazz, such as the jam- 
med section of “Sugar Foot Strut” and 
again in “Panama” hardly compensate 
for what I can only term the Paul White- 
man approach of the rest of the album. 


P.T. 
Dixie Frontline only:— 


Dick Cathcart (tpt), Matty Matlock (clt), Eddie 
Miller (tenor), Moe Schneider (tmb). 


MILTON MEZZ MEZZROW 
a la Schola Canterum 
Blues Avec Un Pont (164 min.) — 
Mineur Avec Un Pont (20 min.) — 
(LONDON DUCRETET-THOMSON 
(TKL 930—35s. 14d.) 


This is a superb record by any stan- 
dards, for both sides are full of a true 
feeling for jazz which can only come 
from musicians who really love the 
idiom. Like Mezz’s “Comin’ On With The 
Come On”, here are two slow blues both 
of which double up in tempo to give 
added strength to the closing choruses. 
It is all pure improvisation and all the 
players reach a very high level of en- 
thusiasm. 

Both trumpet players play with infin- 
ite taste and great swing. Longnon’s 
muted choruses on “Mineur” are only 
equalled by Holland’s (with derby hat) 
on “Blues”. In the fast passages both 
blow open, and the music they make is 
exhilarating and exciting. 

The rhythm is superb. Kansas Fields 
generates a tremendous beat (listen to 
him in the last chorus of “Blues”), and 
never missed an opportunity to underline 
the efforts of the solo horns. Sealey is 
perhaps the surprise of the session. This 
Canadian born pianist has never been 
much in the jazz picture but he shows 
himself here to be a pianist of great 
ability. His solos are all played with a 
firm beat and good ideas, and he makes 
a fine partner for Fields in building up 
the rhythm. 

But don’t forget that the man behind 
all this good music is really Mezz. His 
solos are wonderful examples of blues 
playing at its best, and his careful guid- 
ing hand can be heard directing and 
prompting throughout both performances 

Here is a record you mustn't be with- 
out. 
Mezzrow (clit), Peanuts Holland, Guy Longnon 


(tpts), Milton Sealey (pno), Kansas Fie!ds (drs). 
Paris 20/5/55. 


GLENN MILLER AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 

Long Time No See; Baby; Dearly 

Beloved; Papa Niccolini; Dreamsville, 

Ohio; Conchita, Marquita, Lolita, 

Pepita, Rosita, Juanita Lopez (15 

min.) — The Lamplighter’s Serenade; 

Skylark; Lullaby of the Rain; Along 

The Sante Fe Trail; Keep ‘Em 

Flying (13 min.) 

(HMV DLP 1122—26s. 5d.) 
Over The Rainbow; When You 
Wish Upon A Star; Give A Little 

Whistle; Faithful Forever 

(HMV 7EG 8135—9s. 34d.) 

HMV have dug deeply into the barrel 
for most ‘of these items. The material 
offers little scope for Glenn's orchestra 
and the arrangements are too commercial 
to interest most readers. 

The items on the EP are established 
Miller classics, played with the finesse 
and musical quality one expects from 
this orchestra. PT. 


MORE JAZZ WITH McGUFFIE 
Stars Fell On Alabama; How High 
The Moon; My Funny Valentine; 
When Lights Are Low; Honeysuckle 
Rose (24 min — I’ve Got You 
Under My Skin; ‘S Wonderful; It 
Might As Well Be Spring; Tea For 
Two (224 min.) 
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(PHILIPS BBL7072—35s. 14d.) 


Donkey Serenade; Isle of Capri — 
Carioca; Stardust 


(VOGUE EPV1117—13s. 7d.) 


Those of you who enjoyed the original 
“Jazz With McGuffie” will find this 
second helping equally attractive. Bill 
McGuffie’s style is a little florid, the 
music a little too superficial, but all the 
same I can think of few other pianists 
on this side of the Atlantic who could 
sustain interest through a twelve inch 
album of this type. 

With the excellent support of Ernie 
Shear, guitar, Denis Neale, drums, Jack 
Collier, bass, (Victor Feldman is added 
on vibes for the first track on each side) 
the music is mostly of the night club 
variety, but there’s also plenty for the 
jazz enthusiast. Best is the swinging ver- 
sion of “How High The Moon” where 
Bill is at his most inventive. Both the 
tracks on which Victor Feldman plays 
are also excellent; whilst those who 
appreciate Bill’s more classical approach 
to popular music will probably enjoy his 
unaccompanied variations on “My Funny 
Valentine”. 

The four items on the EP were recor- 
ded June 1952 with Art Lerner, bass, 
Mickey Greeve, drums, Frank Deniz 
being added on tracks two and three. 
and Martin Slavin, vibes, on,track four 
only. All are played with a good beat. 
but they lack the polish of the new LP 
selections. 


JAY McSHANN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 

The Jumpin’ Blues (a); Hootie Blues 

(a); Dexter Blues (a); Confessin’ the 

Blues (b) (12 min) — Sepian Bounce 

(c); Swingmatism (c); Say Forward, 

I'll March (d); Get Me On Your 

Mind (c) (12 min.) 

(BRUNSWICK LA8735—25s. 4d.) 

It is decidedly ironic if the solos by 
Charlie Parker on four tracks account, 
as seems probable, for the creation and 
release of this LP, because it affords 
another satisfying glimpse of the healthy 
(read “stagnant” according to school) 
state of jazz in the early ‘forties B.P.. 
before bop that is, before the innovations 
of Parker and Gillespie were accepted as 
being of earth-shaking importance. 

Jay “Hootie” McShann is a pianist 
with an honest, resolute approach to the 
music that immediately reminds one of 
Basie. His solos, in which Earl's influence 
is strikingly apparent (e.g. “Swingma- 
tism"”), have a predominant blues flavour 
and are very attractive. Since this was 
a band that almost always played for 
dancing (at such places as the Savoy 
when in the East), the tempos are mean- 
ingful and groovy. Most of those here 
are at an easy medium on which the 
band creates a fine surging rock. The 
ensemble sound is warm and mellow 
without being highly polished. The saxes 
on the first session have the light, lifting. 
alto sound originally favoured by Basie 
and, presumably, Kansas City. 

The notes give valuable mformation 
as to the soloists, although full band 
personnels are unfortunately omitted 
The trumpet contributions of Orville 
Minor and Bernard Anderson are good, 
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the latter’s obligato to Walter Brown on 
“Hootie Blues” being particularly enjoy- 
able. The alto featured on “Dexter Blues” 
is by John Jackson, whom Parker claimed 
had the “best lead alto sound” he ever 
heard. This sound has the “body” lacking 
in Parker's, whereas, of course, the latter 
had the edge in ideas. The direction he 
was to take is already clearly shown. 
Both in tone and conception there is an 
element of cool detachment, as though 
he were not much involved in the warm 
group feeling all around him. But on 
“Swingmatism™ the muted brass, chant- 
ing behind him, seem unwilling to let 
him get away. 

Walter Brown is rather a limited blues 
singer, but in small doses he is agreeable 
enough. “Confessin’ the Blues”, in which 
he is accompanied by the rhythm section 
only, goes notably well. Al Hibbler’s 
record debut on “Get Me On Your 
Mind” is more than tolerable, and hardly 
indicative of the horrors to come. 

“Say Forward, I'll March” is from a 
1943 session previously unknown to me. 
Solos are by Paul Quinichette, Mc- 
Shann, “Stoogy Gelz” (tenor) and a 
“since-deceased” trumpet called “Jeepy”. 
It is interesting to note that this Gene 
Ramey composition was recorded by Earl 
Hines as “Let’s Get Started” in 1946 
(Vogue EPV.1050) and by Lionel Hamp- 
ton as “Hamp’s Got A Duke” in 1947 
(Brunswick 03893). According to the 
sleeve notes, it must have been in the 
Hines book as “Midnight Session” at 
one time, too! 

McShann is still around and recently 
had a hit in the r. and b. field. A year 
or so ago he made some sides with Ben 
Webster that were immeasurably sup- 
erior to the results of Ben's loggy sessions 
with strings. (Look for them from 
Emarcy sometime). This record demon- 
Strates pretty convincingly what has been 
lost since the boppers put an end to jazz 
“stagnation”. In the swing era there were 
always around a dozen bands equal to 
McShann’s. How many are there today? 

(a) Jay Mc Shann (p) Haro!d Bruce, Bernard 
Anderson. Orville Minor (tp), Joe Baird (tb), 
John Jackson, Charlie Parker (as), Bob Mabane, 
Harry Ferguson (ts), Gene Ramey (b), Gus 
Johnson (d), Walter Brown (vcl). 

(b) Jay McShann (p), Gene Ramey (b), Gus 
Johnson (d), Walter Brown (vcl). 

(c) as (a) but Bob Merrill replaces Bruce (tp), 
Lawrence ‘‘Frog’’ Anderson (tb) added: James 

. Freddy Culliver (saxes) added, and Harry 
Ferguson out; Leonard Enois (g) added: Harold 
West replaces Gus Johnson (d); Al Hibbler (vcl). 

(d) Personnel includes McShann (p), Paul 
Quinichette, *‘Stoogy’’ Gelz (ts). 


MODERN JAZZ SCENE — 1956 
Tubby Hayes and His Orc. Orient 
Line; Plymouth Rock; Room 608; 
Sophisticated Lady; Mamboo Tittoro 
(144 min) — New Jazz Group; Any 
Questions; These Foolish Things; 
Umj. Vic Ash Quartet. Early 
Morning: Doxy: Blue Lou. (20 min) 
(TEMPO TAP2—38s. 3d.) 
These excellently recorded samples 
taken from an actual concert at the 
Festival Hall, should prove popular with 
local modern jazz adicts. The Hayes 
band are a full sounding unit, with a 
surprisingly agile rhythm section. I do 
not care very much for either of the 
sour-toned trumpet players, but Hayes 
plays some good tenor on the relaxed 
“Sophisticated Lady” and also acquits 


himself very well on the two blues 
“Orient” and “Plymouth”. 

From the reverse you can pick any of 
the Ash titles as being played with fine 
musicianship. Ash contributes a particu- 
lary good chorus to “Blue Lou”, and 
from this showing must be one of our 
best jazz musicians. Surprise to me from 
this side was the playing of pianist, Derek 
Smith who plays some exceptional piano 
on “Any Questions” and backs Reece’s 
modern horn playing extremely well 
throughout. Sa. 


Hayes (tnr), Mike Senn (alto), Jack Snarpe 
(bari), lan Hamer, Dickie Hawden (tpts), Harry 
South (pno), Pete Blannin (bass), Bill Eyden (drs), 
Bobby Breen (conga on Mambo), New Jazz 
Group, Dizzy Reece (tpt), Derek Smith (pno). 
Sammy Stokes (bass), Allen Ganley (drs), Vic 
Ash (clt), Terry Shannon (pno), Pete Elderfie!ld 
(bass), Benny Goodman (drs). 18/2/56. 


FRANK MORGAN WITH 
MACHITO’S RHYTHM SECTION 


Chooch; The Nearness Of You; 
Wippet: Milt's Tune; Get Happy 
(22 min) — Bernie’s Tune; My Old 
Flame; I'll Remember April; Neil’s 
Blues; The Champ (24 min.) 


(VOGUE LAE 12012—38s. 3d.) 


Frank Morgan, a young coloured jazz 
star, blows the Parker tradition relig- 
iously. “Chooch” is his version of Ger- 
shwin’s “S'wonderful”. He has plenty of 
fire in his playing and flies about with 
‘Bird-like’ phrases, but he’s not matured 
enough to measure up to the tremendous 
standard set by the ‘greats’ like Konitz, 
Niehaus and the late Parker. 

Candoli figures in this side as well as 
Davis on organ, but the jazz doesn’t seem 
to flow freely enough with this L.A. 
rhythm going all the time. 

In “The Nearness Of You” Roberts 
shows some intelligent guitar accompani- 
ment and solo phrases on this slow tempo, 
but Morgan’s sharp pitch, painfully slow 
vibrato and hesitation in conception only 
manage to irritate; his sequence of notes 
are borrowed from Parker. “Wippet”— 
ensemble riff with trumpet and alto, L.A. 
rhythm and punchy organ figures, playing 
on the ‘Georgia Brown’ sequence. Morgan 
is a bit short on technique for this up- 
tempo and resorts to ‘pee-pop’ phrases. 
Candoli comes through with authority 
and steals the scene. I like the organist 
better as an accompanist that as a soloist. 

The tempo in “Miit’s Tune” suits 
Morgan's ad lib talents the best. There 
are several fine solos — alto, trumpet, 
tenor—guitar and piano. It’s a good riff 
and the ‘beat’ section give a good ride. 
“Get Happy’—this very fast tempo solos 
Morgan all the way, finishing with four 
bar ‘chase’ phrases with drums and an 
ensemble riff on the rough side. 

In “Bernie’s Tune” Morgan gets away 
on a solo right after the tune—L.A. 
rhythm and organ joining them again— 
his ‘wailing’ wears on the ear after a 
time as he displays no contrast or change 
of mood—it’s all wild. A fine organ solo 
on this delightful sequence. In “My Old 
Flame” the piano sets a quiet mood and 
Morgan wails the tune. I don’t think these 
slows are for him as his tone is too thin 
and monotonous in quality to support 
and express the soulful jazz. That organ 
sound grows on you when it’s played as 
in “I'll Remember April”. Morgan’s in- 
tonation here is awful. Conte Candoli 
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never seems to play his best on any of 
these sides. 

“Neil’s Blues” is the favourite ‘twelve 
bar’ at bounce tempo. The pianist creates 
a great atmosphere and the soloists build 
it up, especially Wardell Gray. ‘The 
Champ”— After the well bashed riff 
Morgan plays all his Parker melodies 
again. Candoli soars in with tremendous 
determination and moves better without 
the Mexican beat. 

Summing up, I'd say Morgan will be 
good, but in the meantime he’s a lucky 
guy to get an LP to himself. 


B.B. 

Frank Morgan (alto), Conte Candoli (tpt), 
Wardell Gray (ten), Bill Davies (organ), Carl 
Perkins (pno), Howard Roberts (gtr), Robert 
Rodriguez (bass) Leroy Winnigar (bass), Law- 
rence Marable (dms), Joe Manguel (bongos), 
Rafael Miranda (conga dms), Uba!do Nieto 
(timbales). 


GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 


Come Out Wherever You Are; Five 
Brothers; Laura; Love Me Or Leave 
Me (17 min.) — Bernie’s Tune; 
Walkin’ Shoes; Moonlight In Ver- 
mont; Lady Is A Tramp (17 min.) 
(VOGUE LAE 12015-—-38s. 3d.) 


Recorded in Paris in June 1954 these 
tracks probably represent the best Mulli- 
gan on record. Due in no small measure 
to bassist Mitchell and drummer Isola, 
the tunes are played with much more 
attention than one has come to expect 
from a Mulligan group. I admire Mulli- 
gan’s tone and enjoy much of his solo 
work (“Laura’, “Bernie’s” and “Love 
Me” in particular), but wish he could 
impart more warmth into his playing. 

Brookmeyer plays with a modern sour 
tone, which at times grates on the ear, 
but he has tremendous sympathy for the 
playing of his leader and the two do 
dovetail perfectly in the unison passages. 
As an example of Mulligan’s type of 
music these well recorded tracks are de- 
serving of a place in your collection. 

Gerry Mulligan (bari), Bob Brookmeyer (vive- 
tmb), Red Mitchell (bass), Frank Isola (drs), 
Recorded Paris, June 1954. 


PIANO INTERPRETATIONS 


Body and Soul (PETERSON); Can’t 
We Be Friends (TATUM); Every- 
thing Happens To Me (WILSON); 
The Man I Love (TATUM); Tea 
For Two (WILSON); Tea For Two 
(POWELL) (23 min) — Willow 
Weep For Me (POWELL); I Cover 
The Waterfront (PETERSON); 
Stompin’ At The Savoy (TATUM); 
Oh, Lady Be Good (WILSON); 
Hallelujah (POWELL); The Second 
Astaire Blues (PETERSON) (25 min) 
(COLUMBIA 33CX10024—39s. 74d.) 


The rather imposing array of names 
and song titles listed above should con- 
vey to you that Norman Granz is indulg- 
ing in another glorious mix-up of his 
artists, this time with some considerable 
success. My only feeling is that, if I was 
any one of a certain three pianists, I 
would mind a good deal having my 
recorded work placed in such close juxta- 
position to the work of a certain other 
pianist, just in case one or two discerning 
members of the listening public noticed 
that I did not always play as brilliantly 
as he did. Oddly enough the Wilson 
tracks fit less well into the scheme of 
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WORTH A SPIN—continued 


things than the rest, for his quiet, easy- 
going style of lyrical jazz can neither 
match the pyrotechnics of Tatum and 
Powell nor the stunted rhythm and crisp 
melody of Peterson. The latter, inciden- 
tally, seems to lean more and more 
heavily on the Tatum/Powell approach, 
and to borrow less and less from the 
connotations of Erroll Garner. Bud 
Powell will have to watch himself in his 
faster numbers, which seem to border on 
madness in interpretation; his colleague 
Monk could teach him a thing or two in 
simplicity which would not be amiss in 
this extrovert repertoire. 

Laurels go inevitably to Art Tatum for 
the finest piano jazz played today, with 
modest acclamation to Bud Powell for 
his “Willow” and to Peterson for his 
“Astaire blues”: the whole existence of 
this record is justified for me by Tatum’s 
“Stompin’ ”. You may feel the same after 
you've played it. G.L. 


JIMMY RANEY — 1955 


Spring Is Here; One More For The 
Mode; What’s New; Tomorrow; 
Fairly Cloudy (13 min.) — Foggy 
Day; Someone To Watch Over Me; 
Cross Your Heart; You Don’t Know 
What Love Is (143 min.) 


(ESQUIRE 20-054—28s. 8d.) 


Raney is the best of many guitarists 
who have developed their electrified 
styles directly—and with appropriate 
acknowledgements—from that of the 
great Charlie Christian. He uses his in- 
strument as a front-line voice for the 
most part, in extended solos and unison 
or contrapuntal ensembles. But he will 
sometimes chord discreetly in the back- 
ground (e.g. behind pianist Hall Overton 
on track 6) and has a generally dominant 
influence upon any group of which he is 
a member. 

Strangely enough, however, although 
Jimmy is the official leader here and 
therefore can be assumed to have had 
more or less a free hand on the date, 
his talents are less completely demon- 
strated than in other instances on record. 
The supporting cast is adequate, but 
uninspired, the rhythm section in partic- 
ular sounding almost crippled in_ its 
beatlessness at times. Trumpeter John 
Wilson calls for adjectives like “efficient” 
and “sympathetic” rather than the higher 
terms of praise, and Overton, a clasically- 
trained musician of considerable acade- 


mic ability, lacks the natural swing which 
jazzmen must have. 

The main interest in these sides, then, 
comes from Raney’s solos and obbligatos, 
always beautifully conceived and phrased, 
and endearing enough in themselves to 
make me want to keep the record. Of 
passing interest—the titles of the two 
originals (tracks 2 and 4) are transposed 
on the label, track 2 being the Bach 
invention which, with dubious taste, has 
been transformed into “One More For 
The Mode” (a conventional 32-bar “blow- 
ing’ sequence). .B. 

Jimmy Raney (gtr), John Wilson (tpt), Hall 
Overton (pno), Teddy Kotick (bass), Nick 
Stabulas (dms). 


TRADITIONAL JAZZ SCENE — 
1956 


I'm A _ Little Blackbird; Special 

Delivery Stomp (114 min.) — The 

Dave Carey Jazz Band); Black Six 

Blues; Blues Stampede; Fifty-Fifty 

Blues (104 min.); (Sandy Brown’s 
Jazz Band) 


(TEMPO LAP8—29s. 64d.) 


Dave Carey's group are a bit variable 
but they play with an easy freshness 
which is invigorating, and are not afraid 
to change their style to suit the material. 
I liked Johnny Codd’s warm trumpet 
playing and Dave himself is a good 
drummer. Tony Milliner, too, is a trom- 
bonist with ideas, though his enthusiasm 
is inclined to outrun his technique. The 
clarinet of Tony Gibbons is at its best 
on the lively “Special Delivery Stomp”. 

Sandy Brown’s band is featured with 
three blues, of which the first and last 
items are credited to Sandy himself. Both 
Sandy himself and Al Fairweather play 
well throughout, working very closely 
together, but the rhythm section never 
really gives them the support they need 
and, as a result it is they who have to 
swing the rest of the group. 

The fast blues, “Blue Stampede” is 
particularly exciting — Sandy and Al 
dovetail their ideas wonderfully well, the 
whole performance being a real credit to 
British traditional jazz. Congratulations 
to Vogue for issuing such a stimulating 
tribute to local jazzmen. Pi. 


Really The Blues; Where The River 
Shannon Flows; Dippermouth Blues 
(Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band) 
Wabash Blues; Lady Be Good (Terry 


Lightfoot & His Jazzmen) (19 min.) 
— I’ve Found A New Baby; Doctor 
Blues; Brown Skin Mama; Yellow 
Dog Blues; Rainbow Man (The Dave 
Carey Jazz Band (214 min.) 


(TEMPO TAP1—38s. 3d.) 


The band from Bristol, Acker Bilk’s, 
makes a poor start with “Really the 
blues”, but improves through “Shannon” 
to quite a creditable “Dippermouth”. 
His balance is reasonable, but his front 
line needs a lot of disciplining, especially 
trumpeter Johnny Stainer, who gives the 
impression that it is more important to 
play something than nothing. The Light- 
foot jazzmen are a little overwhelmed by 
their drummer, but the leader and the 
rest of his front line take some nice solos, 
and their ensemble is convincing in parts 
of “Wabash”. Unfortunately he sheds all 
but the rhythm section for “Lady be 
good”, with disappointing results, except 
to convince everyone that he is master of 
his instrument. 

Inevitably the highlight of the record 
is Dave Carey’s flexible well-trained 
group, which boasts a front line to match 
Humphrey Lyttleton’s, and sometimes 
quite a lot more rhythm. The little 
heard “Doctor blues”, from the pen of 
Luis Russell, proves a perfect vehicle for 
the group. Equally successful is their 
Washboard group version of Jimmy 
Blythe’s “Brown skin mama”, which 
allows Dave himself to take a_ well- 
deserved solo spot. I am impressed by 
the way Pat Hawes has improved at the 
piano since I last heard him, and he 
sounds very confident and happy in both 
“Yellow Dog” and the invigorating 
“Rainbow man” which closes the session. 

Full credit to Tempo for an excellently 
recorded and edited live recording from 
the Royal Festival Hall, which will, 1 
hope, be repeated in the years to come. 
This gives the local discophile a chance to 
orient himself on the current jazz groups 
and to compare styles and performances 
without resort to a great deal of research. 


G.L. 
(1) Acker Bilk (clt), Johnny Stainer (tpt), 
Johnny Skuse (tmb), Dave Collett (pno), Jay 


= gues (bjo), Johnnie Macey (bs), Roy Smith 
s). 

(2) Terry Lightfoot (clt), Collin Smith (tpt 
Johnny Hunt (tmb), Alan Willcocks (bjo), Bi 
Reid (bs), Johnny Richardson (ds). 

@G) Johnny Codd (tpt), Tony Milliner (tmb 
except on ‘Brown skin mama’, Tony Gibbons 
(clt), Pat Hawes (pno and vocal on “Yellow do: 
blues’’), Bob Mack (gtr), Eric Starr (bs), Dave 
Carey (ds and washboard). 
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DISCOMANIA 


WALTER C. ALLEN 


53. AJAX 

One of the less-common labels of the 
mid-twenties was AJAX. I say _less- 
common, because in 17 years of junking 
I] have only found one, and that not 
a jazz item; however, I would not class 
this label as being as rare as BLACK 
PATTI or MERITT, for example. A 
great deal of interest to the jazz collec- 
ior was issued by AJAX, including many 
“race” items and some band reissues 
from Banner-Regal. The gaps in our 
knowledge of the AJAX catalogue are 
still considerable, and the following pre- 
liminary listing is presented in the hope 
that those fortunate collectors who own 
unlisted items will come forth with the 
data. I would like to thank the follow- 
ing collectors for their help in compiling 
this list: Perry Armagnac, John H. Baker, 
Clyde Clark, Will Roy Hearne, Ken Hul- 
sizer, Carl Kendziora, Len Kunstadt, 
Alex Robertson, Arnold Stilwell and 
Leslie Thornton. 

The label is simple in design. navy- 
blue in colour with gold lettering. The 
earliest ones (at least as far as 17017) 
were credited to THE COMPO CO., 
LIMITED, LACHINE, QUEBEC, CAN- 
ADA; later, Compo set up a dummy 
company to market them in the U.S.A., 
for we find the label credit changed to 
AJAX RECORD COMPANY, CHIC- 
AGO. ILL.. with the additional notation 
MADE IN CANADA. Compo is Can- 
ada’s biggest independent. and also put 
out APEX. LUCKY STRIKE, MICRO- 
PHONE. STARR GENNETT., etc., con- 
emporaneously with Ajax—the same 
releases frequently appearing on five or 
six Compo labels. Compo is still in 
business. putting out Decca, APEX, 
SPEX - FRANCAIS. and MIGNON 
jabels; unfortunately. they say that all 
matrices, lists, and data for their older 
labels were destroyed in the late 1930's. 

The main matrix series was 31000, 
soon changing to 31500; occasionally 
other odd matrix series were used. and 
later on, Plaza matrixes in the 5700-5800 
series were used. Many of their matrices 
were especially recorded for them in 
New York. according to Compo, but 
others were recorded in Montreal by 
American artists. The name AJAX was 
trademarked on August 29, 1922 by 
H. S. Berliner of the Compo Company; 
he claimed that the name had been used 
since November 1921 (I doubt. however, 
that any of the records below were 
issued that early); a trade journal of 
October 1923 stated that Compo was 
to issue AJAX records for the US. 
market, and this date seems more likely 
as start of the 17000 series. 

Besides titles, artists and composers, 
the publishers of the tunes were usually 
eiven on the labels, but this is omitted 
below. When a date is given in paren- 
theses below the catalogue number, that 
is its approximate release date as inter- 
nre‘ed from listings and advertisements 
in contemporary references. 


17005—A 
B 

17006 
17007—-A 

17008 
17009—A 
—B 
17010—A 
-B 

17011 
17013—A 
(2/1924) 
—B 

17014 
(2/1924) 

17015 
(2/1924) 
17016—A 
(2/1924) 
17017—A 
B— 
17019—A 
—B 

17020 


Never Cry Over Any One 
Man (1045), by Chris Smith. 
My Lady Of The Nile (1037), 
by Chris Smith-Henry Troy. 
Just Thinkin’ ( ), by Edna 
Hicks, acc. Henderson's Hot 
Four. 

Taint A Doggone Thing But 
The Blues ( ), by Edna 
Hicks acc. Porter Grainger, 
organ. 

I Wish | Had You (And I'm 
Gonna Get You Blues) (none), 
by Hazel Meyers; Porter 
Grainger at the piano. 

Love Ain't Blind No More 
(none), by same. 

Mistreatin’ Daddy ( ), by 
Edna Hicks. 

Save Your Man And Satisfy 
Your Soul ( ), by same. 
(17008 is reputedly also on 
Paramount 12024). 

Do Doodle Oom (31011-1), by 
Seven Brown Babies. 

West Indian Blues (31012-2), 
by same. (Both sides are also 
on Apex 648). 

Don't Mean You No Good 
Blues (none), by Violet Mc- 
Coy; Fletcher Henderson at 
the piano. 

Lonesome Daddy Blues (none), 
by same. 

Charleston Crazy ( ), by 
Seven Brown Babies. 

Dicty Blues ( ), by same. 
He’s My Man, Your Man 
Somebody Else’s Too) 
(31016-1). 

Tired O° Waitin’ Blues (31015- 
2)—both by Hazel Meyers, 
Porter Grainger at the piano. 
Down South Blues ( ); by 
Lena Wilson, acc. Fletcher 
Henderson, piano. 

Tantalizin’ Mama ( ), by 
same. 

I Don't Love Nobody ( ), 
by Ethel Finnie, acc. Porter 
Grainger, piano. 

Don’t You Quit Me Daddy 
( ), by same. 

Lonesome Journey Blues 
(31023-2), by Fletcher Hender- 
son and his Sawin’ Six. 

Bull Blues (31024-1), by same. 
Chattanooga (Down In Ten- 
nessee) (31022-1), by same. 
I’m Gonna See You (When 
Your Troubles Are Just Like 
Mine) (31021-2), by same. 
Mississippi Blues (31502), by 
Hazel Meyers, acc. Porter 
Grainger, piano; Ernest Elliott, 
saxophone. 

The Man Ain't Born (Who 
Can Treat Me Like You Do) 
(31504) by same. 

(By ear, Elliott plays clarinet 
on A, alto sax on B.) 
Chicago Blues (31026-2), by 
Lillian Goodner and her Jaz- 
zin Trio. 
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17021 


17022 


17023 


17026—A 


—B 
17030 


17033 


17035 
17037 


(7/1924) 


17042 


17044—A 


17045 


17047 


17049—A 


—B 


(continued on page 36) 


No One Can Toddle Like My 
Cousin Sue (31027-2), by same. 
Got The World In A Jug 
( ). by Rosa Henderson. 


When You Walked In ( i 
by same. 
Old Black Joe’s Blues ( »; 


by Fletcher Henderson and 

his Sawin’ Six (? or orch. ?). 

Mistreatin’ Daddy ( ), by 

same. 

House Rent Ball (31508), by 

same. 

Darktown Has A Gay White 

Way (31510), by same. 

Heart Breakin’ Joe (31555), 

by Hazel Meyers with Hender- 

son and his Jazzy Cornetist 

(sic). 

Don’t Mess With Me (31558), 

by same. 

I'm Crazy Over You ( ); 

by Fletcher Henderson & orch. 

Mama, Papa And You ( 5 

by same. 

Humoresque ( ), by Benja- 

min Scherzer, violin, acc. by 

Courtemanche, piano. 

Souvenir ( ), by same. 

(This issue assumed from 

numbers stamped in Apex 

547.) 

I Need Thee Every Hour, by 

Ruthven McDonald acc. Brass 

Quartet. 

Rest For The Weary, by same. 

Hard Luck Blues (31564 ?), 

by Helen Gross and the Choo 

Choo Jazzers. (Note: This 

matrix number and title are 

also on Perfect 12146 as by 

Clementine Smith). 

He’s Never Gonna Throw Me 

Down ( ), by same. 

I Wanna Jazz Some More 

(31587), by same. 

Better Give Your Sweetie 

What She Needs (31585), by 

same. 

Melodious Melodies, Part 1 

(1148), by Smiling Billy Rus- 

sell, ukulele and harmonica 

(mouth organ). 

Melodious Melodies, Part 2 

(1147), by same. 

(This coupling probably also 

on APEX 633.) 

Lazy Drag (1460), by Millard 
Thomas, piano solo. 

Page Your Puppies (1452), by 

same. 

War Horse Mama (31597), by 

Hazel Meyers and the Choo 

Choo Jazzers. 

Cold Weather Papa (31599), ; 

by same. 3 

What’ll I Do (31613), by 

Helen Gross and Choo Choo 

Jazzers. 

I Can’t Get The One I Want 

(31607), by Rosa Henderson 

and the Choo Choo Jazzers. 
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—336— 
SENT 

Now that Louis has, unlike Joe Turner, 
been here and gone, not a little stock- 
taking or, should we say, digesting re- 
mains to be done. 

Through a variety of unfortunate 
circumstances, it was nineteen years since 
we had heard him in person. In that 
time, we had not lost faith, but we had 
begun to take his genius too much for 
granted. To our shame, we realise that 
we had lost a certain amount of enthusi- 
asm, but that is fully restored now. 

His triumphs in such an impossible 
setting as the Empress Hall were remark- 
able, but they set an ugly precedent, for 
the ever-hungry promoters may now be 
tempted to present Ellington at Wembley. 
Yet despite the evil acoustics, and the 
ridiculous revolving stage, there was an 
informality about the place that was not 


altogether at odds with the music. We 
would all undoubtedly have liked to have 
heard Louis at the Royal Festival Hall— 
and that is where Duke must play—but 
his warmth and high spirits reached out 
to every part of the booming arena. 

We also heard him at Leicester in an- 
other hangar-like building. (The 
musicians had a 100-yard march from 
their dressing rooms around a_roller- 
skating rink before reaching the familiar 
33 rpm turntable.) This hall, however, 
was not so lofty and the sound was 
accordingly much better. The music, too, 
at the first house, was the best we caught 
anywhere, the programme being out- 
standing. 

The size of the repertoire and the 
amount of variation in the programmes 
was exceptional for a group of this kind. 
Louis switched numbers far more often 
than is customary. There was a core of 
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items like “Mack the Knife” at every 
concert, but invariably there was at least 
one item we had not heard before. 

As always, we were fascinated by the 
inimitable, rhythmical way Louis fingers 
his horn. The fingers spring upright, then 
smack the valves as though they were 
drumheads. 

We were irritated by the published 
photographs always the big, broad 
smile. The character of a smile is made 
not merely by its middle, its climax, but 
by its beginning and end too, and this 
is lost _in the stylised “spaghetti” (not 

cheese”) grimace so widely printed. 
Why are there not pictures, particularly 
of Louis as he stands 
istening to another i 

The Stage act, so often criticised by 
scholastic types, we confess to finding 
enjoyable and amusing. Louis is a great 
actor, and a comedian who can make very 
droll faces. As the greatest instrumentalist 
jazz has known, and will ever know (bet 
you!), he might just give you the trumpet 
playing and leave it at that, but he gives 
much more besides. For instance, when 
the Kenton audiences were serious and 
rather self-importantly intent, Louis soon 
had his laughing and happy, as well as 
thrilled and rocking in rhythm. There 
was, too, a genuine spirit of generosity 
in the way he encouraged applause for 
the other soloists. 

All his gestures are memorable: the 
way his lifts one leg, bent at the Knee, off 
the ground in delight; the crouching, 
trucking steps towards base, towards the 
piano ,while Trummy blows; the con- 
gratulatory handshakes with Trummy and 
the handshakes that never quite material- 
ised with Hall and Lesberg: the perfectly 
timed jive with Velma; and so on, and so 
on. 
The singing was as we expected, its 
charm often somewhat reduced by over- 
amplification, but the trumpet playing was 
more than the most we had expected. It 
seemed to us the most mature jazz 
trumpet we had ever heard. There is not 
now perhaps the fecund invention of 
1928, nor the prodigal virtuosity of the 
succeeding years, but for expressive tone, 
vibrato and phrasing, and for unfailing 
swing, his music was unequalled. Every 
note meant something and was given the 
most exact and telling value. Louis 
demonstrated definitively that in jazz 
the material, the What, is quite un- 
important as compared with the mode of 
expression, the How. Even improvisation 
meant little. The same notes could be 

layed twice nightly, but it was the 
intensity with which they were played, the 
feeling put into them and the way they 
were swung that counted. His perform- 
ances of “Mack the Knife” particularly, 
and of “Faithful Hussar” to a lesser 
degree, offered remarkable proof of this. 
He seemed to swing “Mack” more with 
every performance and his delicious 
muted tone in the opening chorus was an 
unforgettable thrill. The version to be 
heard on Philips BBE 12035, good as it 
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is, is inferior to several of the perform- 
ances heard on this tour, while ‘“Faith- 
ful Hussar” sounds as though the band 
were playing it for the first time. 

Trummy’s contribution was magnificent 
throughout and we can only echo Mezz 
and hope that he will always stay with 
Louis. He is the most fitting and inspir- 
ing associate Louis has had since Hines. 
His gay personality registers immediately 
and he works hard and sells all the time 
he is on stage. At first, we thought the 
repertoire too limited for his talents, but 
as its full scope became apparent we 
modified this view. Of his features, we 
found “You Can Depend On Me” most 
impressive, but his shattering, tearaway 
solos on the jump numbers and his sensi- 
tive obbligati behind Louis were very 
heartening in this day and age when it is 
fashionable to play for oneself regardless 
of the other fellow. 

Billy Kyle, pianist and genial raconteur, 
inevitably suffered most from the evil 
acoustics. and we heard him satisfactorily 
only at Leicester—the one place where 
he was dissatisfied with the piano! At 
his most inspired, his solos on “Perdido 
and “Blue Moon” were original and ex- 
tremely exciting. His pretty-pretty solo on 
“Tenderly” (“You didn't think I could 
play a ballad, did you?”) was described 
by Trummy as “real sexy”, which fits 
a lot of pseudo-jazz on records today. 
The way the group played “Tenderly”, 
incorporating “Youll Never Walk 
Alone”, was another lesson in soulful 
playing without mawkish sentiment. 
Trummy. incidentally, was incredulous 
when we said we didn’t know Sinatra's 
version of the latter. 

Edmond Hall did well, although his 
trumpet phrasing and tortured tone sel- 
dom pleased in the ensembles. Jack 
Lesberg provided good, soundly musical 
bass. Barrett Deems was too heavy for 
our taste and, in the circumstances, we 
could have done without his and the 
bass features. The inevitable riotous and 
idiotic applause for the drum solos was 
embarrasing, especially when it involved 
Louis in a relatively subsidiary role for 
chorus after chorus on “Stompin’ at the 
Savoy”. It was, however, a happy idea 
to play by way of an encore an extra 
“Jast” chorus on any number especially 
well received. This. Mezz said, was how 
it used to be with King Oliver. 

The aforementioned Philips EP makes 
a good momento of this tour. It has as 
well, “Tiger Rag™, and a fine “Back o 
Town Blues” with vocal interpolations 
by Trummy Young, Doc Pugh and Arvel! 
Shaw. in that order. But for any unfort- 
unate who missed the band here, the 
records that give the best idea of its 
fire and spirit are all still the two Cres- 
cendo Brunswicks (LAT. 8084 and LAT. 
8085), and despite Bigard and Shaw. 


—397— 
MORE PHILANTHROPY 

Another of these mellow, non-selling 
piano LPs awaits you and your bulging 
purse in Brunswick LA.8737. This one is 
by Jess Stacy, best by a mile of the white 
pianists, and very enjoyable it is, too. 
No cocktails, but music with a beat, 
swinging all the way. Jess, as any sensi- 
tive pianist in Chicago during the great 
years would have done, loved the way 
attack and singability were combined in 
the Earl Hines style. from which he drew 
and continues to draw great inspiration. 
This is notably and delightfully apparent 
at slow and medium tempo, as on “Stars 


Fell On Alabama” and “You Took Ad- 
vantage of Me”. Outside of Earl, no one 
employs the tremolo effect with such skill 
as Jess. Anyway, please try those two 
solos. We'll be surprised if they don’t 
persuade you that this is a record to live 
with, to dance to, to make you feel glad 
to be alive. If, of course, you wish to 
test your brilliant intellect in the solution 
of musical puzzles, look elsewhere. This 
music assumes you dropped in for a good 
time. 

There’s another Stacy piano LP avail- 
able to Philips that is just as good, con- 
taining “Cherry” and “I Can't Believe 
That You're In Love With Me” among 
other numbers, but maybe Philips are 
not philanthropically inclined? 
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WHAT A DRAG YOU CATS ARE! 
1. The Benny Goodman Story—(Decca). 
2. Jazz: Red, Hot and Cool—Dave Bru- 
beck (Columbia). 

tol). 

4. In-the Land of Hi-Fi—Georgie Auld 
(EmArcy). 

5. Paris Concert—Gerry Mulligan 
(Pacific Jazz). 

The above are best-selling jazz LPs in 
the U.S. as listed by “The Billboard” 
of May 26th, 1956. 


EP’S FOR EXTRA PALPITATIONS 


EmArcy is off to a very good start in 
the EP field. First is ERE 1500—the 
inimitable partnership of Joe Turner and 
Pete Johnson, with Frankie Newton and 
Don Byas along for good measure. Joe’s 
is the most authoritative blues singing of 
its kind there is. It retains complete in- 
tegrity in combining the vitality of the 
folk artist with the rough sophistication 
of the jazz world. No male voice has 
been so suited in timbre to jazz and its 
instrumentation as Joe’s, Louis Arm- 
strong’s always excepted. His association 
with Pete Johnson and his K.C. back- 
ground no doubt help account for the 
fact that he swings so powerfully. Almost 
equally impressive on this record, how- 
ever, is Frank Newton’s horn. His 
beautiful tone and moving phrases are 
absolutely outstanding. Dig particularly 
his solo on the second part of “S.K. 
Blues”. (This is another example of jazz 
stagnation in the ‘forties!). Sometimes 
we wonder just what a musician has to 
do to- deserve annual eulogies after 
death. Were the contributions to jazz of 
Bix and Bird so immeasureably more 
important than those of, for instance, 
Bubber Miley. Frank Newton, Jimmie 
Harrison, Chick Webb and Dave Tough? 
You tell us. 

The second EmArcy EP we whole- 
heartedly recommended is ERE 1502- 
Paul Quinichette with Basie, rhythm 
section, Buck Clayton and Dickie Wells, 
jumping as positively and vigorously as 
the Kansas City Seven. Of all Lester's 
“children”, Quinichette is surely the one 
with most to offer and furthest to go. 
His source of inspiration is obvious, 
but he has drawn on Lester’s best quali- 
ties and he has such rhythmic feeling 
and impetus as are quite lacking in most 
of the other imitators. There is also a 
personal flavour, a kind of bouquet, 
which seems only to be appreciated after 
considerable experience of his music. In 
these recordings he certainly shows a rare 
ability to maintain a logical flow of ideas 
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while continuously swinging. Basie plays 
terrific organ on “Samie” and Dickie 
Wells steals “Shad Roe” with a most in- 
ventive and well developed solo. Lang- 
uishing at present in Red Prysock’s r. 
and b. combo, it is high time this great 
musician was restored to his proper, 
prominent position. 

_ The President himself blows spiritedly 
in four tracks from 1947 on Vogue EPV. 
1127. It is amusing to hear Argonne 
Thornton’s_ clattering, | Monk-inspired 
piano on Basie standards like “One O’ 
Clock Jump” and “Jumpin’ at the Wood 
side”. Lester must have ordered that every 
man should swing that day, and Argonne 
really tries. Shorts McConnell’s trumpet, 
rarely heard after the great days with 
Earl Hines, shows the decline brought 
about by bop contamination. In the notes, 
Alun Morgan rates Roy Haynes as one 
of the top four jazz drummers. We hope 
the other three are Max Roach, Art 
Blakey and Kenny Clarke, and not that 
Shelly Manne! Meanwhile, we are stick- 
ing with Jo Jones, Jimmie Crawford, and 
cats like that. 

Nixa has another fine EP by Big Bill 
(NJE 1015). Two of the titles, “Partner- 
ship Woman” and “When Will I Get To 
Be Called A Man”, illustrate favourite 
Stories from his book. “Southbound 
Train” has British boys blowing blues 
backgrounds. We think criticism of their 
efforts on Bill's first Nixa EP were rather 
Picayune. Obviously, the idea was to 
provide a semi-r. and b. accompaniment. 
To our mind, it moves quite well and is 
more tasteful than that usually emana- 
ting from their American counterparts 
nowadays. Nevertheless, we prefer Bill 
alone with his guitar, whereas in Joe 
Turner’s case we like him to have not 
only Pete Johnson’s piano, but a rocking 
little band as well. 
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SWINGING AT THE SCHOLA 
CANTORUM 

“If you had the good fortune to meet 
Mezzrow and to be with him for any 
length of time you would discover that 
he is by no means the wicked monster 
that he makes out to be. You would find 
a generous warm-hearted man, full of 
affection and praise for the Negro and 
his art, ready to be friends with anybody 
who shares his love of jazz”. 

So it says on the sleeve of London 
TKL 93092, Milton “Mezz’” Mezzrow 
a la Schola Cantorum. It is true and 
we'll give you a recent example. 

One night at the Empress Hall, as Mezz 
was having a cup of tea at the buffet, 
there came up an earnest young man. 
Pointing to Mezz, he wished to know 
if that were not Louis Armstrong’s 
famous clarinettist, Barney Bigard. Some- 
one, wholly deadpan, assured him that 
it was, whereupon he advanced upon 
Mezz Bigard and told him what was 
wrong with the show and how it could 
be improved. He wasn’t fluffed off. On 
the contrary, Mezz listened patiently and 
countered politely. 

In the field of “broadly tolerant” criti- 
cism, where you will find George Lewis 
and Buddy DeFranco seriously considered 
and praised, it is internationally the fash- 
ion to write of Mezz and his works with 
disdainful contempt. When Mezz is on a 
record, some way is always found to 
damn it. Don’t ask us why. You should 
be able to guess. But if you happen to be 
influenced by critical writing, you will 
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generally be wise to listen to Mezz’s 
records for yourself; and if you love the 
blues you are more than likely to find 
the climate healthy and bracing. 

The London LP is extremely success- 
ful, the best of all those Mezz has made 
in France. On each side, the routine is 
as on “Comin’ On With the Come On” 
—blues slow or medium until the tempo 
is doubled up halfway. It works. An 
atmosphere of warm relaxation is im- 
mediately established, one of friendship 
rather than of competition. As each 
musician takes his solo, the others fall 
in behind and blow encouragingly. The 
two-piece rhythm section does remark- 
ably well. Milton Sealey’s left hand pro- 
vides such a solid foundation that a bass 
is hardly missed. Sealey is a real find, 
the most notable influence audible in his 
style being Fats and Garner. As for the 
drumming, when Kansas Fields is around, 
he should be on every Paris date. The 
two trumpets both blow lucid, uncom- 
plicated conceptions, rocking easily in the 
unforced but emotionally expressive 
tradition of the blues. The mean, dirty 
edge to Longnon’s tone contrasts with 
the lyrical, hatted warmth of Peanuts 
Holland’s. On the slow section particul- 
arly, Peanuts plays with authority and 
impressive feeling for the beat. Of the 
fast sections, that on “Mineur” is the 
more exciting. The contrast between 
Longnon’s angry growling and Holland’s 
direct simplicity here recalls De Paris 
and Ladnier. 

But it is Mezz’s record. In the en- 
sembles, he is a threading, integrating 
voice, unobtrusively holding everything 
together. In his solos, he tells stories as 
clearly as singers with words, and the 
solos with which he opens each track 
establish a climate in which all the sub- 
sequent improvisations can flourish. His, 
of course, isn’t the bland tone of latter- 
day clarinettists, nor has he their fast 
technique; instead, he has what they so 
sadly~lack—good taste and a sound 
knowledge of jazz essentials. He uses 
all the arts and expressive wiles he learnt 
from the great Negro artists in Chicago 
—the “vocal” inflections, the hot vibrato 
and the needling, piercing tone. Yet, if 
you are fair, it is not Noone’s, Dodds’ or 
Simeon’s style you hear from Mezz. They 
each contributed ingredients probably, 
but his style is essentially and recogniz- 
ably his own. 

This, in our opinion, is a record to put 
alongside H.M.V. DLP.1110 in your 
collection. Vogue would now do well to 
come through with the 12” LP Mezz 
made with Wallace Davenport, Jimmy 
Archey and Bolling. 
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YES, WE HAVE NO VIBRATO 

(One of our correspondents has sug- 
gested that in this column we delibera- 
tely seek to mislead our readers—them 
innocent sheep!—on the fascinating 
subject of “modern” jazz. Now that isn’t 
so. We try to set down our reactions as 
truthfully as our vocabulary will permit. 
It is not our fault if your reactions are 
different from ours, but then perhaps 
you lead such a luxuriously happy life 
that you seek the ugly and sordid in 
music by way of a change. You'll pardon 
us, we know, but we can’t help feeling 
that in a true welfare state all the idiot 
thousands that went willingly to hear 
Kenton would be receiving free psychia- 
tric treatment. Once bitten twice shy, 


did you say? Come, come, is there no 
loyalty ?). 

Here we go again... 

After the warm, instant messages con- 
veyed by Louis’ tone, vibrato and 
phrasing, the very sound of “modern” 
trumpet evokes chill feelings of horror. 
Why neglect the expressive possibilities 
of vibrato? Does jazz need a counter- 
revolution in favour of the deliberately 
restricted, castrated “legitimate” sound? 
Why phrase in a way that is neither 
rhythmical nor lyrical? The bass player 
can carry the beat, but why must nobody 
“sing”? Why cultivate cold, ugly tones? 
Is there some new and positive virtue in 
ugliness? 

Fortunately, the two “modern” perfor- 
mers we elected to experience this month 
have not got ugly tones. Thad Jones 
(Vogue L.D.E. 172 and London EZ-C 
19009) has a round, impressive tone, while 
that of Miles Davis (Esquire 20-056) is 
smaller but warmer. Both, of course, 
eschew vibrato, but compared to a tone 
like Chet Baker’s both sound adult and 
masculine. Yet compared again to that 
of Louis, both sound morbid and un- 
pleasant. What have this generation’s 
musicians got to be so unhappy about as 
compared with their fathers? No prize 
for the two-word answer which is: 
DAMN ALL. Their music seems to say: 
We are gloomy, wretched, depressed, and 
this is a horrible world. Does any one of 
them even hope that the sun is going to 
shine in his backdoor some day? To 
escape is not enough. When they get 
across the existing frontiers of jazz, have 
they any sense of destination? 

Although “fabulous” is the most mis- 
used adjective in the English language 
today—by show business and its sewer 
press— we are curious as to why Thad 
Jones should be called “The Fabulous” 
on the Vogue record. He is the brother 
of Hank. That’s something. He is in 
Basie’s band. That's something, too. But 
“fabulous” ... 2? The Phoenix was a 
fabulous bird, but it rose from the ashes, 
didn’t sit around in them forever. 

Then increasingly—and inevitably, we 
suppose — the writers who favour 

“modern” jazz are compelled to use the 
same terms in the same way as those 
used in description of the mouldy. anti- 
guated and stagnant forms, Thus in the 
sleeve notes of Vogue L.D.E. 172 Ray 
Horricks refers to Thad’s “spontaneous 
swing’. To credit this quality it is neces- 
sary to grant special standards for the 
new kind of chamber music that is. being 
developed under the guise of “jazz”. For 
by all the standards of pre-bop jazz, there 
is as much “spontaneous swing” emana- 
ting from Thad’s horn as from Eddie 
Calvert's. Take, for instance, the blasting, 
explosive runs that have afflicted 
“modern” trumpet like the pox ever since 
Gillespie’s hideous sound was officially 
accepted. Can anyone claim that they 
swing, or help swing? Again, we contin- 
ually read of the “hard, swinging Eastern 
school”. Compared with whom does it 
swing? Battling Lombardo or Wayne 
King, it might stand a chance, but you 
cannot say a group swings if only the 
bass and piano players are making an 
effort in that direction. 

The tone Thad favours is appropriate 
for straight declamation and mournful 
soliloquies on songs such as “You Don't 
Know What Love Is” and “I'll Remember 
April”. A vital part of cooldom’s gor- 
geous monocolor, it is, we insist, inappro- 
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priate to jazz. “Itty Bitty” is a particularly 
sad instance of a talented musician's 
pathetic dedication to the new concepts. 
“Tllusive” (“You're Lucky To Me”?) 
shows off Hank and Mingus to advantage 
and Frank Wess takes a good tenor solo. 

By “modern” standards, the Miles 
Davis jam sessions on the Esquire LP 
are all-star affairs. If you enjoy good bass 
playing, they are worth hearing for 
Percy Heath. Without the security he 
provides, the rest, we feel, would be with 
Jack the Bear. Note his fine walking bass 
behind Milt Jackson’s solo on “The Man 
I Love”. Note also Miles Davis’ horrid 
entry after Monk’s solo. Monk, after 
Milt, sounds altogether too affected. 
When he blows with a mute, the Miles 
sound is less unpleasant; when he blows 
with softer attack and less volume, it is 
easier to follow the train of thought, but 
it doesn't strike us as either very interes- 
ting or very attractive. These people are 
evidently content with the creation of a 
feeling of movement beneath their 
harmonic explorations, regarding group 
swing or beat as largely irrelevant. 

Turning to “The Moods of Mingus” 
on London LZ-C14021, we felt more 
encouraged. The too-familiar cool clichés 
are mostly absent here, and if this music 
exemplifies the Mingus idea of the 
development of jazz, then we are all for 
it, because developed in this direction 
the music could not for long, by any 
stretch of the imagination ,be called jazz. 
How far can you dilute whiskey with 
water and still call it whiskey? 

There is, as a matter of fact, much 
ingenious and intriguing writing here, 
some of which would sound even more 
impressive if scored for a big band. It 
indicates that we may be on the threshold 
of a new kind of chamber music, a hy- 
brid music with a faint, wistful jazz 
flavouring. It should be awarded a rich 
new panoramic, technicolor name, and all 
the cool musicians should be encouraged 
to get into it. Then all of us, the Non-U 
jazz lovers, could say, “ “Bye, “bye”, “Ta- 
ta”, or even “Cheerio”™! That would be 
the day! 

What a drag... 
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TRUMPET TO END 

As an antidote to the foregoing, there 
are some choice examples of Ruby 
Braff’s warm art around. We like the 
two London EP’s (EZ-N19002 and EZ- 
N19011) where his golden sound floats 
serenely over a rhythm section composed of 
Johnny Guarneri, Walter Page and Bobby 
Donaldson. Guarneri is a versatile pianist 
who plays a variety of styles and is liable 
to spring a surprise, but he can always 
be relied upon for swing. We were told 
recently that Braff doesn’t care to play 
unless he is in agreeable company. This 
and the recorded evidence make Feather’s 
efforts in the notes to attach him to the 
“modernists” just a little suspect. Of the 
eight numbers, we like most “Mean To 
Me™, a tune well suited to the melodic 
Braff style, and the fast, swinging “This 
Can't Be Love”. It is also interesting to 
compare this “I Can't Get Started” with 
the version by Buck and Ruby on Van- 
guard. Burt Goldblatt’s sleeve designs are 
striking visually, but the idea behind them 
is extremely corny. 

Braff again, on London LZ-N14022, is 
very happy in a tribute to Billie Holiday. 
He is backed by rhythm and sax section, 
continued on page 31. 
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SWEET LETTER FROM 


BUTTERFLIES IN THE STOMACH? 
Dear Sir, 

Upon a suggestion by R. A. Quinton 
in your letter column May 1956, may I 
submit my six. 

I have studied jazz for 10 years, and 
at the present time my opinion is that 
there have only been three men who can 
be grouped in a class above all others. 
There are a great number of talented 
musicians beneath them; but an art must 
have men of genius to gravitate around: 
it must have the refinement of these men 
who cannot be equalled in order to sub- 
due the surly multitude. The three 
men in jazz are Bud Powell, Louis Arm- 
strong and Charlie Parker. It is extremely 
difficult to differentiate amid such a trio, 
but at present I regard Armstrong and 
Parker as approximately equal, and feel 
justified in making Powell the Sirius. 
for that pianist is the greatest jazzman 
that ever lived. 

Firstly, two records by Bud, both on 
Vogue LDE053. “Embraceable You” is a 
melody, very strongly played and _per- 
fectly sustained. It is not easy to describe 
the mood of this piece; it is a mood of 
love that is not fulfilled and does not 
even want to be. One must not seize the 
butterfiy for fear of crushing its beauty. 
The first time you fell in love, you were 
very young, shy, vague and wondering. 
You swallowed your tablets and watched 
her moving away through the night.irre- 
coverably dream-like. (This conception I 
write to illustrate the psychology of the 
piece). “Cherokee” is taken at what 
might be called a para-tempo, excitingly 
supported by the intuitive drumming of 
Max Roach; the scudding, lambent action 
of Powell's fingers should be closely 
noted. 

Secondly, two by Armstrong—*Georgia 
Bo Bo” and “Muskrat Ramble”, both 
from_ the Hot Five period. I make up 
my six with two from Parkerania. These 
are “Loverman™ (Columbia/Clef version) 
and also “Confirmation” from the same 
label. This last is to be noted for the 
intellect needed to conceive and play the 
melody, without taking too much advan- 
tage of the bop break. These six records 
are fully exceptional. 


WALTER OSBORNE 
Gt. Yarmouth 


CHAMBERED 
Dear Sir. 
_ In recent publications of your excellent 
journal, there has arisen from time to 
time the question, does the music of 
Brubeck—Mulligan—and M.J.Q. really 
spell jazz? 

While the word ‘jazz’ is used to label 
such a vast range of music as exists to- 
day, such questions will keep arising. 

A way out would be to call the above 
mentioned and similar idealists’ views 
‘modern chamber music’. 


Personally I find such music very satis- 
fying, and it seems such a pity that such 
talented musicians should get kicked 
around every time a trad-fan lays pen 
to paper. 

Also I think that Brubeck’s “Take the 
‘A’ Train” is one of the best numbers 
he has recorded, despite what G.L. thinks. 

K. TANNER 
Carshalton 


HOLIDAY FOR TRIANGLES 
Dear Sir, 

I have been an ardent reader of Jazz 
Journal since the May 1949 edition first 
took my eye in a local record shop, and 
haven't missed a copy since. I should 
once again like to congratulate you on 
the continued excellence of your maga- 
zine and more specifically Mr. Stanley 
Dance’s “Lightly and Politely’ column. 
I am in complete agreement with his 
views on jazz, and although he admits 
that he is prejudiced, I personally believe 
that he is one of the few critics who 
really understand what jazz is all about. 

The so called ‘modern’ trends in jazz 
makes me sick, but also makes me laugh 
at times—one such occasion being when 
in the “Melody Maker” for April 38th 
*56 I noticed (under the heading ‘Jazz 
Discs’ mind you!) a personnel for a 
wretched Kenton disc containing of all 
things—a triangle player! ! (one Raphael 
Lemos by name). 

Now we true jazz fans have already 
read the praises heaped on flute, oboe, 
french horn and even harp players 
(Corky Hale) by the poor misguided 
progressive record critics, but surely now 
that the triangle is with us it must herald 
a ‘new sound’ in jazz. 

I can foresee JAPT concerts with four- 
teen wailing triangulists (if that is the 
word for “em) swinging out against a 
background of oboes and harps riffing 
like fun. Heavenly eh? 

After all. how could you possibly call 
a triangle player ‘a square’! 

But seriously, I say thank goodness for 
people like Mr. L. and P, and will con- 
tinue to enjoy the music of Earl, Hawk, 
Hodges, Carter, Webster, Willie Smith, 


Louis etc. 
S. B. HOLLIDAY 
Birmingham 29 


NO SWING BY REQUEST 
Dear Sir, 

On Wednesday 9th May I went to the 
Empress Hall to see the fabulous Louis 
Armstrong. I was rather dubious, as I 
had heard that his French tour had not 
been very successful owing to his ten- 
dency to swing. 

I sat through the supporting pro- 
grammes with bated breath. These con- 
sisted of Humph, Peg Leg Bates and 
Ella Logan. The latter two were good 
variety acts, but in my opinion had 
nothing in common with jazz. 
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After a ten minute interval the great 
moment arrived. One by one the mem- 
bers of the band mounted on the stage 
and were greeted with genuine cheers. 
Lastly came ‘Satchmo’, who was greeted 
with a roar which lasted several minutes. 

Louis opened up with one of his 
classics “When Its Sleepy Time Down 
South”, and from the first few bars on- 
wards I knew my fears were unfounded, 
this was pure jazz. I can only pass off 
Satchmo’s French tour with the phrase 
‘to err is human’. On second thoughts 
just say he made a mistake, for humans 
are mortal but Satchmo is immortal. 

During the course of the concert Louis 
showed his great showmanship and per- 
sonality. He encouraged other members 
of the band, sung, and the only times he 
was without a smile was when his golden 
trumpet gave forth its sweetness. During 
his trumpet playing Louis always seemed 
to be looking at the heavens and I am 
sure his optimism is well founded, for 
his place is secured if his morals are like 
his trumpet playing. 

In the last four numbers Louis was 
joined by Velma Middleton and what 
a pair they made. The final number was 
the jazz tune “The Saints” and here Louis 
was joined by the British ‘Armstrong’ 
Humph, and the other performers. What 
an evening! 

I write this letter in the hope that it 
may be published to show my apprecia- 
tion of Louis, and to give my condolen- 
ces to jazz fans who missed the show 
through ignorance or, as I nearly did, 
through the reports of the Paris concerts. 

Come back again Satchmo! 

JOHN URQUHART 
London, S.W.1 


GEOPONIC? 
Dear Sir, 

The work of Errol Garner is usually 
well reviewed and as I always enjoy and, 
appreciate good jazz piano playing, I am 
trying very hard with this artist. 

I have just heard his latest Philips 12” 
LP. but, alas, to these ears, Garner is a 
ponderous thumper who does not swing; 
whose left hand chords are monotonous 
and whose right hand phrasing is fre- 
quently corny. Admittedly, his is an 
individual style but does this necessarily 
mean it is good? 

Can someone tell me, then, what IT am 


missing? PHILIP H. JONES 
Cardiff 
MAJOR OR MINOR? 
Dear Sir, 


I have a certain amount of respect for 
Graham Boatfield’s opinions and cannot 
believe that he was serious when he began 
his May review of London’s George 
Lewis Volume II LP: “George Lewis is 
a minor figure; minor figures should not 
record extensively, in their own interests. 
Let us think of the Lewis who has given 
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us the wonderful ‘Burgundy Street Blues’, 
‘Milenburg’, or ‘Climax Rag’, and forget 
most of the other work”. 

That paragraph, I suspect, was in part 
calculated to provoke a flood of corres- 
pondence from irate defenders of the 
Lewis faith—to put the pigeon among 
the cats, if you like—in which case it has 
partly succeeded. But spare a thought 
for all the impressionable newcomers to 
jazz who have not yet progressed beyond 
the stage of taking as gospel everything 
the critics write. 

Graham Boatfield may remember that 
we had a brief but amicable argument 
on the subject of George Lewis at one of 
Jimmy Asman’s Mitre record recitals. 
On that occasion, too, he contended that 
Lewis had recorded little of note apart 
from “Climax” and one or two other 
titles. He admitted, I believe, that he had 
not then heard the Jazzman and Disc- 
jockey LPs. From “Let us .. . forget 
most of the other work” one is surely 
justified in inferring that he has still not 
got around to hearing them. Or the Blue 
Notes? Or the Antones? Or the Em- 
pirical? 

One other point: Graham refers to the 
Quartet’s “familiar monstrous beat”. 
He’s entitled to express the opinion that 
the record under review has a monstrous 
beat, but to dub it “familiar” is to imply 
that the “monstrous” beat is inherent in 
the great majority of Lewis records. And 
that is just not so. 

Nothing (well, not much) would give 
me greater pleasure than to play Graham 
the LPs I have mentioned, and I hope 
he will get in touch with me with that 
in mind. 

There is, I realise, a terrible danger 
that he has heard the Jazzman, the Disc- 
jockeys, the Blue Notes, the Antones, and 
the Empirical and still holds the opinions 
he expressed in the review. In that case, 
please amend the second word in this 
letter to the past tense. 


PETER VINCE 
London, W.2 


CHETMATE 
Dear Sir, 

Now you, the chosen few, the critics, 
have found another stone to sharpen 
your pens on; having discarded Gene 
Krupa. But why must it be Chet Baker? 

I admit the worst attack came from a 
reader of “Jazz Journal”, who accused 
him of having a watery tone, weak attack 
bad technique and no guts; but haven't 
we heard all this from the more preju- 
diced of the critics, who have also come 
to the conclusion (from their vast 
experience of his style!) that he plays 
without warmth or feeling. 

I disagree on these points. His tone 
tends to be thin but is not watery. I have 
not found his attack weak and have 
noticed only a few fluffed notes. To me 
his ideas are beautiful and his phrasing 
sublime. Have those who accuse him of 
playing without warmth or feeling ever 
listened to his “Funny Valentine” or 
“Darn That Dream”, with Mulligan? 

Apparently the revolutionary idea that 
jazz can be played in moods other than 
exuberance and ‘the blues’, has not 
occurred to them. The ‘cool, thoughtful’ 
jazz has passed them by. Because Baker 
does not attempt to break the altitude 
record or reduce his listeners to tears, 
he is gutless, feeling-less. 


Zoot Sims is apparently more worthy 
of approbation because “he has more 
red blood corpuscles than Baker”. For 


“Summertime”. 

Finally, may I suggest to P. Tritton 
(May issue) that he be more tolerant of 
a school of thought that he does not 
appear to understand. 


CHRISTINE HULL 
Maidenhead 


ONE WAY TRAFFIC 
Dear Sir, 

If we must have articles by Berta Wood 
in J.J. please ask her to confine them to 
the type of music that her limited musi- 
cal education allows her (J.J. May). 

Regarding the auto accident (was John 
Lewis driving the other car?). I would 
be grateful if you could publish daily 
bulletins on her condition, as I have a 
group of “crazy, wierd, goofy freaks” 
standing by to improvise on the theme 
from the ‘Muskrat Ramble’ should any- 
thing drastic occur. 

Her article and Stanley Dance’s “BUT 
Frankie Laine vocal” are the funniest 
things I have read in months. 


J. RALSTON 
Westcliff-on-Sea 


MILES AWAY 
Dear Sir, 

Reading Berta Wood's article on Miles 
Davis, I had to look back to assure my- 
self that it was not headed “A Criticism 
of Modern Jazz”. Miss Wood abandons 
the supposed subject matter of the article, 
to tell us about paintings in American 
jazz haunts. She then proceeds to give a 
destructive criticism of modern jazz. 
Eventually Miles Davis is mentioned 
again—Berta wishes him good luck. 
Another few bitter words about bop, and 
then we hear a little about Miles Davis's 
sidemen. 

Miss Wood claims that the progres- 
sives have lost their way. If anyone has 
lost their way, it is she in this article. 


THOMAS McGRATH 
Glasgow, E. 


WILBUR DE PARIS N.O. BAND 
Continued from page 3 


his musicians. He is the world’s greatest 
teacher and above all, he is a good list- 
ener. There will never be another Duke 
Ellington”. Reflections on jazz: “Jazz 
is a matter of taste. Our music is on the 
bright side. We want things to swing, 
which is a natural instinct within us. It 
is a personal thing to us and something 
we do not do for any particular reason. 
Swing to us is different. It is a racial 
characteristic. We create in our music 
iust what is going on. Jazz is not static 
by any means”. 

The magnetism of American jazz music 
has suddenly, and somewhat, belatedly. 
been discovered by the State Depart- 
ment with jts use as a powerful export 
for selling democracy overseas receiving 
due recognition. Talent scouts in search 
of mature, professional and accomplished 
jazzmen for such goodwill mission might 
turn their gaze toward Wilbur de-Paris 
and his New Orleans Jazz Band. 
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LIGHTLY AND POLITELY 

Continued from page 29 
the latter led by the estimable Hymue 
Schertzer. Bob Wilder's writing for the 
saxes is capable, but not very inspired. 
We wish his solos had been identified in 
the notes. The tenor resembling Bud 
Freeman’s we take to be by Boomie 
Richman. Braff plays well. It is already 
hard to think of new things to say of 
him, for he is a very consistent musician, 
one, we guess, who is considerably in- 
spired by melody. Altogether, this session 
was one time someone at Bethlehem had 
a bright idea. 

Not so bright was having The Most 
Intimate Charlie Shavers play like Bobby 
Hackett, with strings (alas!) conducted 
and arranged by Sy Oliver, on London 
H-BN1047. It doesn’t come off. Charlie 
has the requisite technique and to spare, 
but his tone lacks soul. Goldblatt has 
another smart sleeve. Alongside a bed 
stands a trumpet with a silk stocking 
draped over it. Sleeve art becomes a 
fairly fascinating subject. The trouble 
with this kind of sophisticated approach 
is that it dates so rapidly. 

Shavers also plays a set of Shavers 
imitations of famous jazz trumpets on 
one side of London LZ-N14009. This, 
too, can be skipped, but the reverse 1s 
worth while for two tracks, “Desert 
Dawn” and “Moten Swing”, where you 
can hear some excellent trombone by 
Benny Morton and piano by Kenny 
Kersey. The record may also provide 
you with an introduction to Panama 
Francis, one of the great unsung, a 
drummer who has been around a long 
time and whose idol, very properly, is 
Chick Webb. There are occasional taste- 
ful passages by Mr. Shavers too, but why 
do all the recording companies think him 
so such a much? Since we are in a 
questioning mood this month, we will 
conclude by enquiring why the hell they 
don’t record Cootie, Cootie Williams that 
is? STANLEY DANCE. 


MODERN JAZZ: 
by A. Morgan. 
and R. Horricks 
‘* An important documentary.” 
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HOW HIGH THE MOON new volume 1 


featuring BUCK CLAYTON 
FLIP PHILLIPS 

TRUMMY YOUNG 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 
KENNY KERSEY 

BUDDY RICH 

BENNY FONVILLE 
WILLIE SMITH 


How high the moon 
Bell Boy Blues 
featuring HOWARD McGHEE 
LESTER YOUNG 
WILLIE SMITH 
CHARLIE PARKER 
AL KILLIAN 
ARNOLD ROSS 
BILLY HADNOTT 
LEE YOUNG 
: Oh, lady be good 
After you’ve gone 
33CX10032 12° Long Playing 


JAZZ BY THE MASTERS new volume 2 


a featuring CHARLIE PARKER 
LESTER YOUNG 
DIZZY GILLESPIE 

WILLIE SMITH 

CHARLIE VENTURA 

MEL POWELL 

HOWARD McGHEE 

AL KILLIAN 

ARNOLD ROSS 

LEE YOUNG 

BILLY HADNOTT 


Blues for Norman ; I can’t get started ; 
Crazy rhythm ; Sweet Georgia Brown 


33C0X10033 12° Lung Playing 


PERSONALITY JAZZ new volume 3 


featuring LES PAUL 
ILLINOIS JACQUET 
JACK McVEA 

J. J. JOHNSON 
NAT ‘ KING’ COLE 
JOHNNY MILLER 
SHORTY SHEROCK 
LEE YOUNG 


Lester leaps in 
Blues 

Body and soul 
Rosetta 

Bugle Call Rag 


33C0X100384 12° Long Playing 


JAMMING WITH THE GREATS new volume 4 


featuring CHARLIE PARKER 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 
BUDDY RICH 
IRVING ASHBY 
LESTER YOUNG 
WILLIE SMITH 
BUCK CLAYTON 
KENNY KERSEY 
BILLY HADNOTT 


JATP Blues 
Slow drag 

I got rhythm 

I surrender dear 


33CX10085 12° Long Playing 


WORMAN GRANT’ JAIZ AT TRE PHILHARMONIC 
 WORMAN GRANT’ JAZZ AT THE 
+ a 4 
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CONCERT CONTRASTS new volume 5 


featuring JACK McVEA tenor saz. 
ILLINOIS JACQUET tenor sar. 
J. J. JOHNSON trombone 
NAT ‘KING’ COLE piano 
LES PAUL guitar 
LEE YOUNG drums 
JOHNNY MILLER bass 


Tea for two 


JACK MCVEA tenor sar. 
ILLINOIS JACQUET tenor sar. 
SHORTY SHEROCK trumpet 
NAT ‘KING’ COLE piano 
LES PAUL guitar 
7 LEE YOUNG drums 
JOHNNY MILLER bass 
RED CALLENDER bass 


T’ve found a new baby 


ILLINOIS JACQUET tenor sar. 
FLIP PHILLIPS tenor sav. 
BILL HARRIS tromvone 
HOWARD MCcGHEE trumpet 
JO JONES drums 
RAY BROWN bass 
HANK JONES piano 


I surrender dear 


CHARLIE VENTURA tenor sar. 
LESTER YOUNG tenor sav. 
WILLIE SMITH alto sar. 
DIZZIE GILLESPIE trumpet 
MEL POWELL piano 
BILLY HADNOTT bass 
LEE YOUNG drums 


The man I love 
33CX10086 22° Long Playing 


MIDNIGHT JAZZ AT CARNEGIE HALL* new volume 6 


featuring FLIP PHILLIPS 
BILL HARRIS 

JO JONES 

ILLINOIS JACQUET 
HOWARD McGHEE 

RAY BROWN 

HANK JONES 


Perdido 

Mordido 

Endido 

33C0X10020 12° Long Playing 
*previously issued 


pore Grave ¢ 


COLUMBIA 


A DATE WITH THE GREAT new volume 7 


featuring CHARLIE PARKER 

LESTER YOUNG 
FLIP PHILLIPS 
ROY ELDRIDGE 
BUDDY RICH, RAY BROWN, TOMMY TURK 
HANX JONES 

The Opener ; Lester leaps in 

Embraceable you ; The closer 
33CX1003 12° Long Playing 


AN EVENING WITH BILLIE HOLIDAY 


accompanying artists JOE NEWMAN 
PAUL QUINICHETTE 
FLIP PHILLIPS 
CHARLIE SHAVERS 
OSCAR PETERSON 
RAY BROWN 
BARNEY KESSEL 
J. C. HEARD 
ALVIN STOLLER 
I can’t face the music 
Remember 
My Man 
He’s funny that way 
SEB10035 7° Ertended Play 


THE STROLLING MR. ELDRIOGE (2) 


ROY ELDRIDGE trumpet 
OSCAR PETERSON piano 
RAY BROWN bass 
HERB ELLIS guitar 
ALVIN STOLLER drums 
Feeling a draft 
When your lover has gone 
I can’t get started 
Don’t blame me 
SEB10036 7° Ertended Play 


LESTER YOUNG QUARTET (2) 


In a little Spanish town 
‘Deed I do 

Little Pee Blues 

Jeepers creepers 

SEB10037 7° Exrtendea Play 


<All recorded under the personal 
supervision of Norman Granz 


Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd., Record Div 8-11 Gt, Castle St., London, WI 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


compiled by STANLEY DANCE 


Allison, Gene. Goodbye, my love; If things 
don’t change CALVERT 100 
Auld Georgie. You are my sunshine; Margie 
MERCURY 70864 
Austin Sil. Sil’s groove; Titanic WING 90075 
Baker, Lavern. I'll do the same for you; Fee 
fee fi fo fum ATLANTIC 1093 
Banks, Robert (trio: organ ts d). Moonlight 
serenade; Sentimental journey 
REGENT 7501 


Basie, Count. Every tub; Basie goes Wess: 
Amazing love: Magic; Lady in lace; Down 
for the count; She's just my size; Blues inside 
out; Lady, be good; Paradise Squat: Sweety 
cakes; New Basie blues A.R.S. 402 

Binkley, Joe. Messin’ around (instr.); You 
made a boo boo CHECKER 835 
Boogaloo. Talk about a party; Big fat lie 


CREST 1014 
Bostic, Earl and Bill Doggett. The Bo-Do rock: 
Mean to me KING 4930 


Bradiey, Will Sr. and Will Bradley Jr. Jaywa.- 
kin’; Judy; Spice; Have you met Miss Jones?: 
Bradley's Beans; Frenesi; Sugar Hips; My 
funny Valentine: Brainwasher; Little Girl 
Blues; My o'd flame; Russian lullaby 

EPIC LN 3199 

Brookmeyer, Bob (valve tb and p; Jimmy Raney, 
g@: Teddy Kotick, b:; Mel Lewis. d). Pot- 
rezebrie; Rocky scotch: Under the lilacs; They 
say it’s wonderful RESTIGE 214 

Buckner, Milt. The late, late show: Hey, now, 


Zorina CAPITOL 3424 
Carr, Yymoma. Please, Mr. Jailor; Nursery 
rhyme rock SPECIALITY 575 


Charles, Ray. Hallelujah, I love her so; What 
would I do without you ATLANTIC 1096 
Cleveland Jimmy (tb; personne! incl. Hank Jones 
Lucky Thompson Cecil Payne) Hear ye, 
hear ye; You don’t know what love is: Vixen; 
My one and only love; Little beaver; Our love 
is here to stay; Count ‘em; Bone brother; I 
hadn't anyone ‘til you; See minor 
EMARCY 36066 
Coker, Jerry (ts). Limehouse blues; Old Crink!e- 
toes; Opus No. 1; Red Kelly’s blues; Nancy; 
Kigeria; You gotta show me; It’s you or no 
one; Jack’s acts; This is always: Lost April: 
Clare-ity FANTASY 3-214 
Couzzo, Mike «s; Ronie Ball, p; Vinnie Burke, 
b: Kenny Clarke, d: Eddie Costa, vibes) 
There'll never be another you; What is this 
thing called love?; Nancy; Walk up; An even- 
ing at Papa Joe’s; Undersided 
SAVOY MG—i2051 
Culley, Frank ‘‘Floorshow”™ (ts) After Hours 


Express, 1 and 2 BATON 226 
Curtis, Mac. If 1 had me a woman; Just so you 
call me KING 4927 
Dawa, Billy. Don't make me lose my love for 
you; This way to love HULL 715 


Edwards, Chock. Just for a day: She carried 
me all over town APOLLO 495 
Ellington, Duke and Rosemary Clooney. Hey. 
baby: Me and you: Sophisticated lady: 
Grievin’; Blue Rose; I’m checkin’ out goom- 
bye; I let a song go out of my heart, etc. 
COLUMBIA 872 
Effiott, Don (meliophone and vibes: Herbie Man, 
fi and ts; So! Schlinger, Al Cohn_ bs; Joe 
Puma, g: Vinnie Burke_ b; Osie Johnson, d) 
Soon, Catana: Rough ridin’; Straits of Mc- 
Lellan: Cry me a river; It’s you or no one; 
Our love: Jazz me blues: Azure Te: Miss 
Wiss-Key: Mood Indigo: Don’t you know I 
care ABC-PARAMOUNT 106 
Erwin, Pee Wee (tp; Andy Russo, tb; Sal Pace, 
c; Billy Maxted, p; Jack Fay, b: Kenny John, 
d) At the jazz band ball: Basin Street blues 
Lassus trombone; Memphis blues; Panama: 
Dixieland shuffle; Satanic blues 
BRUNSWICK BL 54011 
Evans, Vicki. Stop stealing my man; Teen-age 
holiday TUXEDO 933 
Fitzgerald, Ella ‘Sings the Co'e Porter Song 
Book’’) All through the night; Anything goes: 
Miss Otis regrets; Too darn hot; In the still of 
the night; I get a kick out of you; Do I Jove 
you’; Always true to you in my fashion; Let's 
do it: Just one of those things; Ev'ry time we 
say goodbye; All of you; Begin the beguine: 
Get out of town; I am in love: From this 
moment on VERVE MG V—400! 


I love Paris; You do something to me; Ridin’ 
high; Easy to love; It’s all right with me; Why 
can’t you behave; What is this thing called 
love?; You're the top; Love for sale; It’s 
delovely; Night and day; Ace in the hole; So 
in love; I’ve got you under my skin; Don't 
fence me in; I concentrate on you 
VERVE MG V-—4002 
A beautiful friendship; Stay there 
VERVE V—2012 
Freeman, Ernie. Funny face; Rainy day 
IMPERIAL 5391 
Flowers, Pat. Ain't that just like a woman: 
Rock-sock the boogie DOT 15469 
Fuller, Johnny. Mean old world; How long 
HOLLYWOOD 1057 
Giants of Jazz. Basie: Blues backstage; Hodges: 
All of me; Hamp-Peterson: The high and the 
mighty; Dizzy-Getz: It don’t mean a_ thing: 
Meade Lux Lewis: Yancey’s last ride; Roy 
Eldridge: Dale's wail; Peterson: Airmail special; 
Billie Holiday: Come rain or come shine; 
Lester Young: I want to be happy; Tatum: 
Sunny side of the street; Krupa: Show case: 
De Franco: Show eyes A.R.S. 401 
Gibbs| Terry (vibes) Autumn nocturne; Lone- 
some streets; Adios; For you, for me, for 
eve?more; L eaving town; The was 
vellow; Smoke gets in your eyes; Boulevard of 
broken dreams; Mood indigo; It might as we!l 
be spring; Lullabye of swing; Two sparkling 
eves EMARCY MG 36064 
Graham Wild Billi. Mama Chita: Sinbad blues 
EMERALD 2010 
Hackett, Bobby (tp; Jack Teagarden, Abe Lin- 
coln, tb; Matty Matlock, c; Don Owens, p: 
Nappy Lamare, g: Phil Stephens, b; Nick 
Fatool, d.) Big butter and egg man; New 
Orleans; That's plenty; Basin Street blues: 
Muskrat ramble; I guess I'll have to change 
my pian; Royal Garden blues; Struttin’ with 
some barbecue; Fidgety feet 
CAPITOL T—692 
Harris, Art (p: Clyde Lombardi, b; James 
Chapin, d.) What's new; I'll take romance; 
The night we called it a day; Yesterdays; For 
all we know; I remember you; Isn’t it roman- 
tic?; Love, I'd give my life for you: There’s 


a small hotel; By mysef KAPP KL—1015 
Hayes, Clancy (vel; acc. Lu Watters Jazz Band) 
St James Infirmary; Roll, Jordan, Roll: 


Frankie and Johnny; My litte Bimbo; I wish 
I was in Peoria; Alcoholic blues; Nobody knows 
you when you're down and out; Auntie Skin- 
ner’s chicken dinner; Sailing down Chesapeake 
bay; Siver dollar; Ragtime Rufus; Alabamy 


bound DOWN HOME MG D—3 
Heywood, Eddie. Heywood’s bounce; Soft 
summer breeze MERCURY 70863 


Holden’ Lorenzo (instr. ftg. organ, ts, g.) 
Walking down swing street; Midnight mood 


FLASH 108 

Hopkins Lightnin’. | love you, baby: Grand- 
ma’s boogie HERALD 476 
Hunter, Ivory Joe. You mean everything to me: 
That’s why I dream ATLANTIC 1095 


James, Etta ‘‘Miss Peaches” Shortnin’ bread 
rock; Tears of joy MODERN 988 
Jazz City Workshop (Herbie Harper, tb; Marty 
Paich, p; Curtis Counce, b; Frankie Capp, d: 
Jack Costanzo, bongos; Larry Bunker, vibes 
Mickey Lynne, vel.) Zing, went the strings 
of my heart; Autumn leaves; Blues in the 
closet; That old black magic; The natives are 
restless tonight; Serenade in blue: Laura: Them 
there eyes BETHLEHEM BCP-44 
Jazzville °56 (Julius Watkins, Fr. horn; Charlie 
Rouse, ts; Gildo Mahones, p; Paul West, b: 
Art Taylor, d.) Dancing on the ceiling: 
Legend; Temptation: Episode; Dancing in the 
dark: Goodbye; (Dick Sherman, tp; Gene 
Quill, as; Dick Katz p:; Teddy Kotick, b: 
Osie Johnson. d): Blues for the camels; Lover 
man; Achilles heel; Everything happens to me 
DAWN 1101 

Jenkins, George (instr. ftg. Plas Johnson, ts 
Last call; Caravan TAMPA 112 
Johnson, Buddy. Buddy's boogie; I'll dearly love 
you WING 90074 
Jones, Louis. Rock and roll bells: All over. 


goodbye PEACOCK 1663 
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Jordan, Louis. 1 gotta move; Everything that’s 
made of wood DECCA 29860 
King, B.B. Dark is the night, pts. 1 and2 
RPM 459 
Krupa, Gene (big band ftg. Roy Eldridge and 
Anita O'Day) Let me off uptown; Rockin’ 
chair; Opus i; Fish fry; Drummin’ man; Drum 
boogie; Boogie blues; Leave us leap; Slow 
down; Wire brush stomp; That’s what you 
think; After you've gone 
VERVE MG V—2008 
Landers, Bob. Unitar rock; Cherokee dance 
SPECIALITY 576 
Le Blanc, Sanders. I’m gonna hold you, baby; 
I'm glad you’re back, baby CAVALIER 859 
Manne, Shelly (d; Stu Williamson, tp; Charlie 
Mariano, as: Russ Freeman, p; Lercy Vinne- 
gar. b.) The dart game: Bea’s flat; Partenia; 
Un poco loco; Bernie’s tune; Doxie; Slan; A 
gem from Tiffany 
CONTEMPORARY C 3516 
McBurney. Waikizg and crying: Let me get next 
to you HOLLYWOOD 1058 
McPart'and, Marian. Poor litte rich girl; 
Che'sea bridge; I could write a book; For all 
we know: Sand in my shoes; Struttin’ with 
some barbecue; Easy come, easy go; Falling 
in love with you; If I love again; Royal 
Garden blues; I'll be around; Everything but 


you CAPITOL T 699 
Merriil, He’en. End of a love affair; Anything 
goes MERCURY 70844 
Midnighters, The. Early one morning; Tore un 
over you FEDERAL 12270 


Mi'burn, Amos. I need someone; French fried 
potatoes and catsup ALADDIN 3320 

Millman, Jack (flugel; Buddy Collette, fi, as, ts: 
Jimmy Giuffre, c, bs; Bob Harrington, p; 
Harry Babasin, b: Larry Bunker, Fred Capp, 
d.) Thinking of Russ; Along about F; Butte-- 
fingers: Polka dots and moonbeams; 

Moore, Phil. Fantasy for girl and orchestra; 
Day dream: Mood for you; 125th St. prophet; 
Misty moon blues; Cornucopia; Fugus for 
barrom piano; Concerto for trombone and 


orchestra VERVE MG V—2005 
Motley, Frank. Giggin’ in the ground; Let me 
back in there again D—C 0400 


Nero, Paul (strings and rhythm)  Scherzo- 
phrenia; Stree of dreams; Just a minuet; I 
cover the waterfront; That’s a plenty; Flew 
for the coop; Yes. we have no vibrato; Love 
Love is for the very young; Lullaby of the 
leaves; Midnight sun; A foggy day; Bride 
Murphy; Won't you please come hmoe? 

SUNSET 303 

Oakes. Bob. You gotta rock and roll; Church 


bells may ring REGENT 7502 
Pate, Johnnie. In the wee small hours; You're 
a livin’ doll GIG 200 


Peterson, Oscar. You go to my head; They 
can’t take that away from me; There’s a sma'l 
hotel; You turned the tables on me; These 
foolish things;I can’t get started; Blue moon; 
East of the sun; My old flame; Ghost of a 
chance; Serenade in b!ue; Sweet Lorraine; 
Angel eyes; Unforgettable: Moon glow 

VERVE MG V~-2004 

Pettiford, Oscar (b; Donald Byrd, Ernie Royal, 
tp; Bob Brookmeyer, tb; Gigi Gryce, as and 
c: Jerome Richardson, fi and ts; Don Abney, 
p: Osie Johnson, d.) Another one; Mino:; 
Seventh Heaven; Stardust; Bohemia after 
dark: Oscalypso; Scorpio; Titoro; Don’t 
squawk; Kamman’s acomin’ 

BETHLEHEM BCP—33 

Rainwater, Marvin. Mr. Blues and Hot and 
cold M-G-M_ 12240 

Rich, Buddy (‘Sings Johnny Mercer’) Goody 
goody; Out of this world; Skylark; Ac Cent 
Tchu Ate the positive; One for my _ baby; 
Foo!s rush in; Day in, day out; Blues in the 
night; Travelin’ light; Too marvellous for 
words; This time the dream’s on me; Dream 

VERVE MG V—2009 
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MODERN JAZZ 


A survey of Developments since 1939. 


by Alun Morgan and Raymond Horricks. 
Published by Victor Gollancz Ltd. 
Price 15/-. 


Although this books contains a wealth 
of knowledge and fact on some obscure 
musicians and even more obscure re- 
cording sessions, it is fundamentally a 
bad book, in which split infinitives chase 
mixed metaphors through the pages like 
errant nymphs. I was surprised to find 
that these worthy contributors to the 
field of written jazz commentary devote 
their early chapters to the real bebop 
style and its initiators, and later draw 
in the links with the past which embrace 
such great contemporary jazz _ players 
and composers as Basie and Ellington. 
It is at least commendable that chapters 
on these two groups are included, but 
it would seem to be more logical to have 
portrayed the lead set by these always 
progressive musicians before launching 


into the detailed description of the merits 
of the Minton and other modern schoools 
who owed so much to the less ancient 
hierarchy of jazz. 

I had my interest roused by the de- 
scription of what I presume to be a 
factual build-up of the now famous Min- 
ton set-up, but my interest had already 
started to wane by the time the authors 
had reached the point where dissemina- 
tion of the new style had started, a point 
where they seem to have become engulfed 
in a mass of nomenclature and near- 
discographical information—the latter 
always a pitfall for the European-based 
writer covering an essentially American 
theme. I sought a highly controversial 
book of expressed opinions on this con- 
temporary subject, and found a disap- 
pointing recitation of fact, which fails 
to reveal to me the clashes of musical 
expression and opinion which form so 
great a part of the background to this 
latest phase in jazz. 

GERALD LASCELLES 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 
continued from page 34 


Rollms, Sonny (ts; Ray Bryant, p: George 
Morrow, b; Max Roach, d.) There’s no 
business like show business: Paradox: Raincheck;: 
There are such things; It’s all right with me 

PRESTIGE 7020 

Scobey, Bob (tp; Frank Snow_ tp; Jack Buck; 
Will Sudmeier, Jack Sudmeier, tb; Bill Napier, 
Leon Ratsliff, c; Jess ‘Tiny’? Crump, b; 
Clancy Hayes, bjo, g, vel; Hal McCormack, 
b; Bob Short, tba; Fred Higuera, d.) Dardan- 
ella; Stars fell on Alabama; The crave; Ten 
to one it’s Tennessee; Summertime; When the 
one you love is gone; Canadian capers: Lazy 
river; In New Orleans; Stardust; Swinging 
doors; Blues in the night 

DOWN HOME MG D—!I 

Sear, Al. Rock and roll ball; Love call 

GROOVE 0151 

Sims, Zoot (ts; Bob Brookmeyer, tb; John 
Williams, p; Milton Hinton, b; Osie Johnson, 
d.) September in the rain; Down at the 
Loft; Ghost of a chance; Not so deep; Them 
there eyes; Our pad; Dark clouds; One to 


blow on DAWN 1102 
Smith Tab. T.G. blues, Hurricane T 
UNITED 199 


Stein, Hal and Warren Fitzgerald (as, ts and 
tp; Bob Dorough, p; Alphonso Cotton, b; 
Paul Motian, d.) The sarong is new; Zounds; 
Have you heard the latest blues in town; You 
go to my head; Goodbye; Choice Derby; Nan 
de mo nai; Do you really care?; Twonky 

PROGRESSIVE 1002 

Sullivan, Joe. Save it pretty mama; Go back 
where you stayed last night; In the middle of 
a kiss; Just strollin’; Black and blue; Ain't 
misbehavin’; Bush above Powell; I’ve found 
a new baby; Frolicking Fido; Keeeping out of 
mischief now 

DOWN HOME MG D—2 

Taylor, Billy (p: Earl May, b; Percy, Brice, d.) 
Cheek to cheek; It’s too late now; [ only have 
eyes for you; Then I'll be tired of you; All the 
things you are; But not for me; You don’t 
know what love is; Satin Doll; More than you 
know; Between the devil and deep blue sea 

ABC—PARAMOUNT ABC—112 

Taylor, Eddie. Bigtown playboy; Ride ‘em on 

down VEE—JAY 185 


continued on page 36 


HESSY’S 


For all your Record requirements 


THE RECORD SHOP 


F/F 100 Charing Cross Road 


EXTENDED PLAY - LONGPLAY - STANDARD 
JAZZ - SWING - CONTEMPORARY 


ALL “LABELS” IN STOCK 
RECORDS SENT TAX FREE OVERSEAS 
RECORD POSTAL SERVICE IN U.K. 


Finest Record Players 
Record Reproducers 
PYE “Hi-Fi” Black Box 
Tape Recorders 
“Connoisseur” Motors. 
TERMS ARRANGED 
OPEN ALL DAY WEDNESDAY CLOSED SATURDAY 


18-20 Manchester Street, Liverpool, | 


’Phone:—Central 6488-9. 


London W.C.2 (TEM 8619) 


Each month brings a fresh crop of great jazz discs 
—don’t forget that we send anything C.O.D. with 
L.Ps/E.Ps packing and post free (remember we were 
the first to introduce this scheme). 

We always have a large selection of used jazz discs 
all speeds. Why not pay us a visit and browse 
though them (and incidentally—save yourself some 
money!) 


Open 10.00a.m.—6.00p.m. (close 1.00p.m. Thursday 
but open all day Saturday) 


WRITE -—- CALL — PHONE 
THE SHOP WITH THE STOCK 
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DISCOMANIA 
continued from page 26 


17051 Ghost Walkin’ Blues (31594), 
by Helen Gross and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 
My Man Ain't Yo’ Man 
(31596), by same. 

17053 Twee-Twa-Twa Blues ( >; 
by Millard G. Thomas, piano 


solo. 
Hard Luck Blues ( ), by 
same. 

17054—A You'll Never Have No Luck 
By Quitin’ (sic) Me (31630), 
by Hazel Meyers and the 
Choo Choo Jazzers. 

—B Lonesome For That Man Of 
Mine (31631), by same. 

17055—A Strut Yo’ Puddy (31636), by 
Rosa Henderson and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers; (also on Pe 106, 
Pat 7506 as by Mamie Harris). 

—B Somebody's Doing What You 
Wouldn't Do (31637), by 
same. 

17056 Worryin’ Blues (1530), by 

(12/1924) Millard G. Thomas and his 
Chicago Novelty Orchestra. 
Papa Will Be Gone (1532), by 
same. 

17057 Lovin’ Henry Blues (31641), 

(10/1924) by Josie Miles and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

Freight Train Blues (31644), 
by same. 

17058—A Lost Opportunity Blues 
(10/1924) (31669). by Mamie Smith and 
her Jazz Hounds. 

—B Good Time Ball (31670), by 
same. 

17059 Father, Prepare Me ( ), by 


(12/1924) Old Time Jubilee Singers. 
My Lord’s Gonna Move This 
Wicked Race ( ), by same. 
(Second title, mx. 31646, is 
also on Banner 1550.) 
17060—A Hard Hearted Hannah (31639), 
(12/1924) by Rosa Henderson and the 
Choo Choo Jazzers. 
—B Ticket Agent, Ease Your Win- 
dow Down (31649), by Helen 
Gross and the Choo Choo 
Jazzers. 
17061 Gambling Dan ( );. by: J. 
(12/1924) Rosamond Johnson. 
Literary Debate 


), by same. 
17052 Chicago Monkey Man Blues 
(12/1924) ( ), by Helen Gross and 


the Choo Choo Jazzers. 
Those Dogs Of Mine (Famous 
Cornfield Blues) ( ). by 
same. 


(to be continued) 


BIG-BAND JAZZ 
continued from page 9 


Dance in Jazz Journal ploughed a lonely 
furrow, and if at times he was a trifle 
hard on some of the old timers from 
the Crescent City, he can be forgiven, 
for .he was pleading for the lost men 
of jazz who had been cast aside because 
they had dared to be different. Soon. 
it is to be hoped, all the neglected ones 
will be having their share of the fortune 
they so richly deserve. It will be due 
largely to such writers as Dance, and 
to the efforts of such American enthusi- 
asts as George Avakian and John Ham- 
mond. To them we owe many hours 
of great listening. 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 
continued from page 35 


— Sam. Around the horn; Oho, Oh yeah, 


huh M-G-M- 12218 
Bluer than blue; A kiss before dying 

M-G-M- 12249 

Turner, Joe. Corinne, Corinna; It’s the same 


old story DECCA 29924 
Washington, Dinah. Cat on a hot tin roof; The 
first time MERCURY 70868 
Look to the rainbow: I'll wind; A cottage for 
sale; All of me; More than you know;There’ll 
be some changes made; Goodbye; Willow 
weep for me; Make me a present of you; 
Smoke gets in your eyes; I could have to!d 


you; Accent on youth 
EMARCY MG 36065 
Watson, Johnny ‘‘Guitar’’. Three hours past 
midnight; Ruben RPM 455 
White Kitty. Cold fire; When you’re in love; 
If I were you; The other woman; Frantic 
feeling; Plain gold ring: As children do; Low 
tide; Polymon; The Chinese lady; Meaning of 
the blues; Land of love 
EMARCY MG 36068 
White Steve (ts and vcl; Bob Harrington, p; 
Harry Babasin, b; Boone Stines, d.) Liberty in 
white; Mister Thing; Musin’; I only have eyes 
for you; Rushin’ the blues; Beside a _ sea; 
Stopped-You sea; Lazy lady blues; What makes 
me blue today?; Paper moon; Don’t worry 
*bout me; April showers LIBERTY 6006 
Wiggs, Johnny (ct; Emile Christian, tb; Raymond 
Burke, c; Jeff Riddick, p; Dr. Edmond 
Souchon, g, bjo and vcl; Sherwood Maniapane, 
tba; Paul Barbarin, d.) If I ever cease to love 
you; King Zulu parade SOUTHLAND 9006 
Williams, Arnie. Come on, sweetie; Margie 
HERALD 479 
Williams, Bob. Little girl, what’s on your 
worried mind; Women are so much smarter 
than men VITA 129 
Williams, John (p: Ernie Farrow, Bill Anthony. 
Chuck Andrus, b; Frank Isola. Dick Edie, d.) 
Baub!les, bangles and beads; Shiloh; Good 
morning, heartache; Flamingo; A s‘eeping bee; 
How strange; Manteca; Someday my prince 
will come; Like someone in love; Good 
morning blues; Okeefenokee holiday; The girl 
next door EMARCY 36061 
Willis, Chuck. It’s too late; Kansas City 
woman ATLANTIC 1098 


For Your Jazz Library 


BACK ISSUES 


Selections of back issues (1950-1953) are 
available at the following bargain prices: 
6 for 6/6; or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 

Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON num- 
bers—Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
Buddy Bolden’s Blues. The Crave. The 
Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The 
Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We 
are Elks. If You Knew. My Home is in 
a Southern Town. 

3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating ‘Jazz Notes”) 
4 issues 9/-. Trial Copy i /3—post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas, Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy — 2/- post free 


KING JOE OLIVER 
by Waiter C. Allen and Brian Rust. 
Price 15/-—post free 


MA RAINEY 


Four colour picture on art paper. 
Price 1/- each. Post Free 


BULLETIN du HOT CLUB de FRANCE 
Edited by HUGUES PANASSIE 
Price 1/6 per copy. Post Free. 


PHOTOGRAPHS on art paper 


Louis Armstrong -— Josh White 
Baby Dodds — Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines 


10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4 for any four. Post Free 


RECORD CHANGER—30/- per year. 
Back Issues — 2/6 per Copy, post free. 
Current Issue Vol. 14, No. 7 now ready 
includes—A Survey Of Ragtime, by 
Guy Waterman; The Missing Moderns, 
by Bill Martin; Pictorial History of 
Jazz, etc. 


— Classified Advertisements — 


All classified advertisements musi 
be prepaid and should arrive not 
later than the 10th of the month 
prior to publication 
Rate : 3d. per word. Minimum 
5/-, Bold Type 6d. per word 


Sp'endid pictures of ARMSTRONG’S visit. 
Unique action photographs “oe glossy 
prints, 4/- each, post 2d. Box 


AMERICAN LPs for sale. Traditional 
swing and modern. None issued in this 
country. W. Heughan, 68 Alexandra 
Crescent, Dewsbury. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and 
records bought. W. Moxsom, 206 Forest 
Rd.. London, %.17. (LAR 1880). 
WANTED — Will purchase LAUREL 
AND HARDY — British Columbia 
DX370. Advise Price, Condition. J. HOL- 
LAND, 186 KENT STREET, BROOK- 
LYN, NEW YORK. 

THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness. 
Genuine introductions. 

Friendships, Pen and Personal.  Intro- 
ductions all districts. All ages Photos. Send 
5d stamps for fascinating details and free 
photo book — Edna Hanson, Denton, 
Maachener 8. 
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A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP 
Magazine—many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for 
1/3, Box 1005 Jazz Journal. 


BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker St., London, N.W.1 Founded 1940. 
Members everywhere. Write for particulars. 
WANTED — YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or obroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. (Ger. 1604). 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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HERE’S A NEW E.P. BY 


THE DAVE CAREY JAZZ BAND 


TEMPO. EXA 38 
Apex Blues, Sweet Georgia Brown and Sunset Cafe Stomp 13174 


AND A REALLY FINE PIANO L.P. BY 


PAT HAWES 


WITH THE DAVE CAREY RHYTHM 


TEMPO. LAP 9 
Jive At Five, Snowy Morning Blues, My Daddy Rocks Me, 
Tate’s Blues, The Sheik, Rave With Dave 2916} 


DON?T FORGET! — All Records sent Inland Post / packing free 


SPECIAL NOTICE RE JAZZ BOOKS! 


Would you like to receive jazz books, including out-of-print items, at 
less than half published price ? You would ! Then write now 


to 
NAVE CARE y | 
THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 | 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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THE GREATEST 


NEW RELEASES 


Long Playing 33; r.p 


LESTER YOUNG— 
Masterpieces of the “PRESIDENT” 


LAE 12016 New Lester leaps in/She’s funny that way/Lester’s 
be bop boogie/ You're driving me crazy/D.B. blues 
/Lester blows again—The Sheik of Araby/Some- 
thing to remember you/Tea for two/East of the 
sun/After you've gone/I’m confessin’ 


REALLY THE BLUES 


MEZZROW BECHET QUINTET 


LAE 12017 Really the blues Nos. 1 and 2/ Jefly Roll/Gone 
away blues/Funky butt/I want some/ Blood on the 
moon—Ole Miss/Bowin’ the blues/House party/ 
Old school/Tommy’s blues/De luxe stomp/Out of 
the gallion. 


BUD SHANK/SHORTY ROGERS QUINTET 


BUD SHANK AND BILL PERKINS QUINTET 
LAE 12020 Shank’s pranks/Casa de Luz/Lotus bud/Left bank 
/Jasmine/Just a few—Paradise/Fluted columns/I 
hear music/Royal garden blues/A sinner kissed an 
angel/It had to be you. 
LUCKY THOMPSON 
with Gerard Pochonet’s Orchestra 
featuring Martial Solal 


LAE 12022 A distant sound/Once upon a time/Siill Waters/ 
Brown rose/A sunkissed rose/Portrait of Django 

Quick as a flash/The Parisian knight/Street 

Scene/ Angel eyes/To you dear one/But not tonight 


Charlie Mingus Presents 
JAZZ WORKSHOP, VOL. 2 
featuring Benny Green, Kai Winding, 


J. J. Johnson, Willie Dennis 
LDE 178 I'll remember April-—Blues for some Bones 


CHET BAKER SINGS 


LDE 182 But not for me/Time after time/My funny Valentine 
/I fall in love too easily--There will never be another 
you/I get along without you very well/The thrill is 
gone/Look for the silver lining. 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND 


LDG 180 A closer walk with thee/Ory’s Creole Trombone / 
St. James Infirmary/By and by -Down by the river- 
side/Storyville blues/After you've gone/Canal Street, 
blues. 


Extended PI 45 Dp. m. 
TEDDY BUCKNER IN CONCERT 
“DIXIELAND JUBILEE” 

EPV 1129 West End blues/When the saints go marchin’ in-— 


Just a closer walk with thee/Battle hymn of the 
republic 


BUD SHANK AND BILL PERKINS QUINTET 
EPV 1134 It had to be you/Fluted columns—Paradise/A 
sinner kissed an angel. 


BUD SHANK AND SHORTY ROGERS QUINTET 
EPV 1135 Lotus bud/left bank—Casa de luz 
CHET BAKER SINGS AND PLAYS 
Russ Freeman, piano 


EPV 1137 This is always/Let’s get lost—-Someone to watch 
over me/I remember you 


LAURINDO ALMEIDA QUARTET 


featuring Bud Shank 
EPV 1139 Tocata~—-Noctambulism 


EARL HINES QUINTET 
EPV 1144 Night life in Pompeii/Air France stomp-—-Rhythm 
business /Chicago 
LUCKY THOMPSON WITH 
GERARD POCHONET AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
EPV 1150 My funny Valentine/But not for me——Lullaby in 
Rhythm/I can’t give you anything but love 


EDMOND HALL’S BLUENOTE JAZZMAN 
EPV 1164 Ballin’ the Jack/Who’s sorry now--Royal Garden 
blues/ Night shift blues 


Tet p. Yi. 
* Indicates evaiiebite on 45 r.p.m. single. 
SIDNEY BECHET WITH ANDRE REWELIOTTY 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
*V 2378 Everybody loves Saturday night-—Laura 
Gene Norman Presents with Frank Bull 
“DIXIELAND JUBILEE” 
NEW ORLEANS ALL STAR BAND 
*V 2380 Struttin® with some barbecue Basin Street blues 
SIDNEY BECHET WITH ANDRE REWELIOTTY 
AND HIS ‘OCHESTRA 


*V 2394 Theme from the Threepenny Opera Army song 
(From Threepenny Opera) 


CLAUDE LUTER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
*V 2395 Poor people of Paris (Poor John) —Nini dogskin 


CHET BAKER SINGS AND PLAYS 
*V 2381 Just friends--Daybreak 


VOGUE RE 


113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


VOGUE RECORDS, 


CORDS LID 


Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunekley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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